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Senator Wiley . . . The Portal-to-Portal Pay Issue 





From the time of the introduction 
of the battering ram by the Assy- 
rian Armies in 712 B. C. to the 
present era of the Atomic Age, men 
have constantly devised new and 
more powerful weapons and devices 


to render impotent the resistance . 


of ‘‘impenetrable’’ barriers. 


For centuries the rock stratas 
which guarded the oil deposits 


of the universe presented an 
‘‘impenetrable’’ barrier to man- 
kind’s quest for petroleum. The 
invention and development of the 
HUGHES ROCK BIT in 1909 
signalled man’s victory over these 
heretofor unyielding forces of 
nature... and another ‘‘impen- 
etrable’”’ barrier was overcome 


by a more potent force! 
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Inside story on why B. F. Goodrich 
truck tires are better than prewar fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


Ripe unretouched photograph on 
the left shows the nylon shock 
shield directly beneath the tread of 
4B. F. Goodrich truck tire which 
had 43,184 miles of actual highway 
service. Hardly a cord is damaged! 
The tire was good for recapping—pos- 
sibly several times. 

Compare the photograph on the 
tight which shows what happened di- 
tectly beneath the tread of a truck tire 
without the nylon shock shield during 
38,147 miles of the same kind of serv- 
ice. Those frayed, broken cords were 
caused by millions. of sharp impacts 
... by the relentless pounding that so 
often leads to bad bruises, blow-outs, 


and the scrap pile before the tire is 
actually worn out. 

The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference—so accurately pictured above 
—is the nylon shock shield now built in 
right under the tread of every B. F. 
Goodrich truck tire size 8.25 and larger. 

Nylon shock shields in new B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. Result, 
a four-way saving for truck owners: (1) 
Average tire mileage is increased (2) 
Tires have greater resistance to bruises 
(3) There’s less danger of tread separa- 
tion (4) More tires can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
nylon shock shields is typical of the 


constant improvement being made in 
all types of B. F. Goodrich tires. Only 
from B. F. Goodrich can you get truck 
tires built with a weftless rayon cord 
body. Only from B. F. Goodrich can 
you get the added protection of nylon 
shock shields. 

Though nylon makes tires more. ex- 
pensive to build, these new B. F. Good- 
rich truck tires sell at regular prices. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B. F. Goodrich 





The March of the News 


Trade-marks. Proposed new rules gov- 
erning trade-marks were issued by the Pat- 
ent Office. Purpose of the rules is to make 
effective the Trade-Mark Act of 1946, 
which repeals, with certain limitations, 
previous trade-mark legislation. Interested 
persons were invited to submit their —- 
ions on the proposed rules before May 22, 
1947. The new regulations are to take 
effect July 5, 1947. Patent Office empha- 
sized that owners of existing trade-marks 
are not required to apply for new trade- 
marks, although new applications may be 
advantageous in some cases. 


Rent control. Supreme Court upheld the 
Office of Price Administration in protect- 
ing tenants from eviction ordered during 
the break in the Price Control law last 
summer. There was no rent-control law 
from June 30, 1946, when the first Price 
Control law expired, to July 25, 1946, when 
Congress passed the new law. But land- 
lords who got eviction ordegs against their 
tenants in that interim period, without 
complying with OPA rules, cannot enforce 
those orders now, the Supreme Court held. 


Building rules. Construction jobs re- 
quiring only negligible amounts of scarce 
building materials will be authorized under 
relaxed rules announced by National 


Housing Expediter. Jobs which may be 
approved now include pouring of founda- 


tions, erection of structural-steel frame- 
work and similar construction, except 
where the project is found to be clearly 
nonessential. The Expediter also raised the 
permitted amount of construction work on 
certain structures to $15,000, regardless of 
floor area. Formerly, the affected struc- 
tures, such as transportation and utility 
buildings, were given a “small-job allow- 
ance” of $1,000 if the floor area was 
10,000 square feet or less. 


Government securities. Federal Re- 
serve Banks were given renewed authority, 
extending -until July 1, 1950, to deal di- 
rectly with the Treasury in the purchase 
and sale of U.S. Government obligations. 
President Truman signed the amendment 


to the Federal Reserve Act, which pro- 
vides that the total amount of U.S. bonds 
acquired directly from the Treasury may 
not exceed $5,000,000,000 at any one time. 


Armed forces. War Department an- 
nounced a new Army promotion plan for 
enlisted men to take effect early in 1948. 
Technician ratings are to be abolished and 
a new system of specialist ratings substi- 
tuted. Noncommissioned grades above 
corporal will be changed to provide for 
sergeants, sergeants first class, senior ser- 
geants and master or first sergeants. With- 
in six months after the new plan takes 
effect, all present noncommissioned officers 
and specialists must pass an examination to 
hold their rank. Other developments: 
Effective July 1, War Department will 
reduce 640 Army colonels to lieutenant 
colonels. An additional 8,000 candidates 
for Regular Army commissions will be ap- 
pointed late in June, bringing to more than 
20,000 the number of officers integrated 
into the Regular Army since June, 1946. 


Surplus property. Changing market 
conditions will make it more difficult to 
sell remaining stocks of surplus property 
in U.S., War Assets Administration said. 
Reviewing disposal progress during first 
quarter, 1947, WAA told Congress that 
more than half of the surplus property in 
the U.S. has been sold. Goods worth 
$9,340,000,000 originally were sold for a net 
return of $2,741,000,000. State Department 
reports that surplus property overseas, 
worth $7,173,772,000 at original cost, has 
been sold, bringing a return of 23.3 per 
cent. About $3,000,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus property remains to be sold overseas. 


Consumer credit. Outstanding consum- 
er credit increased about $330,000,000 dur- 
ing March to an estimated total of $10,- 
047,000,000, about equal to the prewar 
peak. Included are these types: Charge 
accounts totaling $2,775,000,000; imstall- 
ment loans, $2,638,000,000; single-payment 
loans, $%2,066,000,000. Installment-sale 
credit, including credit outstanding on 
auto sales, totaled $1,691,000,000. 
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ALL CARS HAVE BRAKES 


BUT IN THE LOW-PRICED FIELD 


Only PLYMOUTH has 
afe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes 




















UILDS GREAT CARS| 


Your NEARBY PLYMOUTH DEALER 
WILL TAKE YOUR ORDER. AND 
HE'LL TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR 
PRESENT CAR WHILE YOU'RE WAIT- 
ING FOR YOUR NEW PLYMOUTH 

















Tae greatest improvement in automobile braking since the introduc- 
tion of hydraulic brakes! That’s what engineers say about the newest 
Plymouth’s Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes. This revolutionary Plymouth 
feature lightens foot pressure by 25%. It increases braking effi- 
ciency 32%... gives you maximum controllability —and that means 
maximum safety. Exclusive with Plymouth in its field, Safe-Guard 
Hydraulic Brakes are only one of the many quality features that make 


the newest Plymouth the Top Value car in the lowes!-price range. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





It warmed their hearts in the world’s ice-box 


What would you take along to feed 
four thousand men on a mission of 
several weeks to Antarctica? 

Would you think of ice cream? 

Someone thought of it for the 
recent Byrd expedition and pro- 
vided enough ingredients to make 
ten thousand gallons, That’s a lot 
of ice cream. 

There are two very good reasons 
why ice cream went along. First of 
all, five months away from family 
and friends is a long time and ice 
cream is a welcome tie with home. 
But more important, health is vital 
to the success of a pioneering jour- 
ney and ice cream carries a wealth 
of protective food elements. 


But the really big story on ice 
cream is not its trip to the South 
Pole. Rather, it’s the story of how 
it has changed from a warm-weather 
treat to a substantial food, enjoyed 
by everyone any day in the year. 
Part of its popularity is due to efforts 
of people who work at National 
Dairy. They’ve worked in the lab- 
oratory to improve the flavor and 
quality of ice cream and make it 
more useful, more welcome wher- 
ever food is served. 

It takes imagination to create new 
products from basic foods like milk. 
Our research staff helps supply that 
imagination — and the knowledge 
to put it to practical use. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ... as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











FROM THE 


NATION'S To mo rrow 


CAPITAL 
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Mr. Truman's second honeymoon is nearing an end, is running into the 
troubles that comes when a President must choose sides on big issues. 

Businessmen, for example, are not to enjoy being blamed-for a setback, for 
the high prices that have followed wage raises and high material costs. 

Voters, in many cases, will be jolted by labor-bill vetoes. 

Farmers, people in small towns, smaller businessmen, among others, will 
scarcely be pleased when a veto protects the power of labor leaders. 

Taxpayers, too, often will be offended by opposition to a tax cut. 

Everybody really will be in a different mood as inflation wears off. It is 
easy to be popular when public good will is lubricated by a free flow of dollars; 
not so easy when different groups start to argue about who should get what share 
of a somewhat smaller flow of dollars. Mr. Truman in this period of prosperity, 
just as Calvin Coolidge in an earlier period, is reaping reward for keeping 
relatively quiet and letting the boom blow while it will. 

The pay-off, however, comes in 1948 when all might not be so well. 








Mr. Truman's strategy for retaining power is simple and orthodox. 

The South with its electoral votes is the solid base on which to build. 

Big cities of the East and Midwest are regarded as the key to power. A veto 
of bills restricting union power, an insistence on tax relief for lower income 
groups, not so much for upper, will aim at big-city labor votes. 

Midwest farming areas are crossed off as lost by the Democrats. 

The Far West is accepted as another battleground. White House support for 
public works, for irrigation projects, reclamation, power development aims to 
hold a vote that might be alienated by Republican economy moves. 

Mr. Truman needs 266 electoral votes for another term. He starts with 127 
votes in the Solid South plus Tennessee. His only real chance to pick up the 
139 added votes required for election is to sweep the big cities of the big 
Eastern States, including New York with its 47 electoral votes. 

What is about to happen in relations between Democratic Mr. Truman and a 
Republican Congress is related directly to the play for 1948 votes. 











As the political situation appears to be lining up..... 

Mr. Truman, of course, is assured of renomination. 

New York's Tom Dewey is staying out in front of the Republican group that 
includes Senators Taft and Vandenberg, and Harold Stassen. 

A Dewey vs. Truman contest is about a 50-50 prospect for next year. 

Republican victory remains more than a 50-50 prospect. 

President Truman's one real hope of another term is to hold the labor vote 
in the big cities and to hold the vote of the Far West. At this time a.search 
is on for an Eastern Democrat, with political “it", who can bolster the party 
prospects in the Seaboard States of the East. 

















The really big issue ahead, however, is one of dollars. Dollars are needed 
desperately in all parts of the outside world, with the need growing. 
Dollars that are so free and easy at home are scarce in relation to need 
Written for the issue of May 9, 1947, Volume XXII—No. 19 (over) 
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abroad, even with the big loans that have been given and are to be given. 

Dollar needs are great, two years after war ended in Europe, because only 
dollars can be translated into the goods of American farms and factories which 
alone can enable the outside world to get back on its feet again. 

It's that situation which gives rise to talk of a new $10,000,000,000 lend- 
lease plan for peacetime. It's back of talk that maybe $50,000,000,000 may have 
to be loaned in years just ahead in order to revive world industry. 

Actually, however, that's just talk. There are no such present plans. 

















Britain is running through her $3,750,000,000 loan very fast, just to keep 
the wolf from the door. British living standards are around war lows. 

France keeps running through one loan after another in an effort to build 
up her industry. U.S. is financing a French five-year plan. 

Russia's Stalin is giving very broad hints that the "iron curtain" will 
come down in Eastern Europe if U.S. will enable Russia to gain access to a sup= 
ply of U.S. goods. Russia is willing to trade on the basis of a big loan. 

Germany, of course, is living off U.S. dollars now. Japan, too. 

Latin America already has used up many of the dollars earned during the war ’ 
and is coming back for more in the form of loans. Latin America wants to in- 
dustrialize in a big way and may get the wherewithal to do it. 

Canada, strange as it may seem, is bumping into a dollar-shortage problem. 

Greece is just about living on dollars supplied in one way or another. 

China, somewhat grudgingly, is reforming a bit in order to get some dollars. 

The great, hard fact in this world is that U.S. alone of the industrial na- 
tions came out of the war with an industrial machine in working order. It is 
only in American markets that the equipment. and the goods can be found that can 
enable other nations to work their way out of bankruptcy. And it is only with 
borrowed dollars that the U.S. markets can be opened to most nations. 































There is no plan to deal with this problem in a very big way. There's no 
general world reorganization planned, to be financed with U.S. dollars. 

The idea, instead, is to pass out dollars quite cautiously. 

The World Bank has dollars to lend, but on rather strict terms. 

Relief dollars are to be available for some food and clothing, but on a 
scale far under that of the year past. There may be only about $200,000,000. 
Crops are to be poor in Europe again this year, so the outlook isn't good. Ur 

Dollars on a special basis are being voted for Greece, Turkey, Korea. 

Congress, however, is wary of plans for big-scale lending. There isn't a 
chance right now for a big loan to Russia, or even a big new British loan. All 
thought is devoted to the problem of making Americans happy with everything that ‘a 
anybody may want, rather than on the problem of helping the outside world to get 


















































going again so that some stability can be assured for the future. Ethyl 
setback at home may change things, may make foreign loans look very good lems f 
as puup-priming venture before another year is past. It is otherwise now. and pe 
Tax reduction of at least 10 per cent still seems a good 1947 prospect. iy 
7 mobile 
Taxes next year will undergo some general revision. There is a growing , 
prospect that Congress in the next year or two will permit husband and wife to ample 
divide income equally for tax purposes. That's permitted in nine States now. and lu 
cated ¢ 
4 Clearance sales are winding up disposal of war-quality goods. any of 
; Goods of postwar quality are to come back to market in quantity. work ¢ 
4 Automobile manufacturers tend to blame dealers for forcing customers to buy 
; accessories of all kinds in order to get cars. 








| The 1948 cars, in appearance, will be*changed from 1947, but not so much in 
their internal workings or in performance. Demand for cars still is growing. 


See also pages 19, 20, 24, 43. 
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\ il APPARENT TANGLE Of wires, pipes, and tubes 
—actually an experimental engine set-up in the 
Ethyl laboratories—is symbolic of the complex prob- 
lems faced today by forward-looking automotive 
and petroleum engineers. 

These men are working to make your future auto- 
mobile a better automobile. But their job is not a 
simple one. For engines, gasoline, gasoline additives 
and lubricating oils are like the factors in a compli- 
tated chemical equation. A change in one may affect 
any of the others. To make real progress, the research 
work of automotive and petroleum industries must 











Service stations display this emblem 


Untangling the problems of automotive progress 


plus “‘Ethyl’”’ antiknock fluid—the famous ingredient that improves power and performance. 





be closely coordinated. Fuels and engines must 
progress together. 

Although “Ethyl” antiknock compound, made by 
the Ethyl Corporation, is an ingredient added to 
gasoline, its purpose is to improve the power and 
performance of engines. Therefore, the Ethyl labo- 
ratories cooperate with the technical staffs of both 
the automotive and petroleum industries— working 
with them to untangle complicated technical prob- 
lems and open the way to better and more economical 
motor transportation for everybody. Ethyl Corpo- 
ration, New York 17, New York. 











on pumps containing their best gasoline 
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its workers, its re- 


sources, its coopera- 
tive spirit offer “Progress 
Unlimited” to Industry 


Harmonious and understand- 
ing relations between manage- 
ment and labor is a characteristic 
of Missouri industries. It is a re- 
sult of the intelligence and hap- 
piness displayed on every hand by 
the workers of this great state. 
That’s one reason why 2913 new 
corporations were formed in 
Missouri last year—and new 
plants are continuing to locate 
in Missouri. 

Missouri’s new, modern con- 
stitution encourages industry. 
Missouri has low taxes...a wealth 
of natural resources... adequate 
water and power...a plentiful 
supply of workers... unexcelled 
transportation. What's more, it’sa 
beautiful, healthful state in which 
to live and enjoy life. 


Specialized, confidential serv- 
ice to industrialists. Write to 
Missouri State Division of Re- 
sources and Development, Dept. 
U-69, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


a 
feast of Ametta 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions, 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an em- 
ploye, at the request of a union holding a 
closed-shop contract in your plant because, 
near the end of the contract period, the 
employe was active in behalf of a rival 
union. The National, Labor Relations 
Board orders reinstatement with back pay 
for three employes who were dismissed be- 
cause they tried to get a rival union desig- 
nated as bargaining representative, and 
refuses to recognize that the union must 
be brought in as a party. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed an 


_ income tax deduction for the cost of meals 


eaten in restaurants while working over- 
time and traveling to out-of-town areas 
before returning home for the night. The 
U.S. Tax Court rules that such costs for 
a building-contractor superintendent are 
personal expenses, and are not deductible 
as expenses necessary to the earning of 


income. 


* * * 
~ 


YOU CAN now import copper without 
paying a 4-cents-a-pound import tax on the 
metal. The President signed a bill passed 
by Congress suspending this tax on copper 
imports until March 31, 1949. The tax 
still applies, however, for copper sulfate. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell an article that you have 
reconditioned, without removing the orig- 
inal trade-mark, if the sale is accompanied 
by a statement that the article is second- 
hand and was reconditioned by you, and 
not by the manufacturer. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court clarifies the conditions under 
which reconditioned trade-name items can 


be sold. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer obtain a 
preference certificate to help you in buy- 
ing Government surplus materials and 
equipment needed for construction under 
the emergency housing program. The Of- 
fice of the Housing Expediter discontinues 
issuance or renewal of preference certifi- 
cates. Outstanding certificates remain valid 
until their expiration dates. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes make a compro- 
mise settlement with your employes to pay 
them less than the amount stipulated in 
an overtime judgment under the Fair La- 


bor Standards Act. A circuit court of ap. 
peals upholds a compromise settlement jp 
a case where the employer was in finangia] 
difficulties. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use without restrictions 
antimony obtained from Government 
stockpiles. Before turning over © trols to 
the Department of Commerce, the Civilian 
Production Administration amended regu. 
lations to keep in effect the control oye 
allocation and use of antimony released 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a surviving 
corporation that has merged with another 
company holding Government contracts, 
receive payment from the Government 
under those contracts. The Comptroller 
General rules that, under such circum. 
stances, the surviving company can collect 
amounts owed under the original contraets, 
after a letter explaining the facts of the 
merger is filed with the Government 
agencies that are parties to the contraets, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a private buyer, import 
Japanese cotton piece goods into the 
U.S. for finishing and re-export to other 
countries. The RFC subsidiary, the U.§. 
Commercial Co., announces that this op- 
portunity will be open to American buyers 
so long’as the finished goods are not resold 
for use in this country. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as taxable 
income in the year received a group life 
insurance dividend paid to your company. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds, in an excess- 
profits tax case, that such a dividend can- 
not be prorated to the policy years or 
attributed to other years as abnormal in- 
come. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a gi 
rage, fail“to pay your maintenance met, 
mechanics and mechanics’ helpers over- 
time in accordance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act if they work on trucks that 
you lease for use in interstate commerce. 
The Supreme Court refuses to review 4 
lower-court decision, thus leaving in effect 
a ruling that these employes, but not por- 
ters and handy men at the garage, are cov- 
ered by the Act. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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More Fish... more Fight... more Fun 





...When ‘Your Unseen Friend’’ goes along 


It could happen to you... 
Let’s say you’re after a big lake trout. 


He lives down deep ... where it’s easy 
to snag and break your line trying to troll 
your lure past his nose. 


But one day you try something new. 
You take along Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel. And you finally reel in your prize 
catch ... twisting and struggling... on 
your Monel* trolling line. 


Why Monel? 


Because Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, 
helps make thin, flexible Monel line 
strong enough to bring the big ones to 
net. Heavy enough to sink your lure down 
where they hide. Supple and live enough 
to let you feel the strike, and play your 
fish. And rust- and rotproof, so you don’t 
have to dry your line. 


Naturally, Nickel alloys like Monel and 
“Z’* Nickel are just right, too, for leade* 


swivels...in fact, for everything from 
reels to hooks. 


Just one more way Nickel helps manu- 
facturers bring you better things. From 
tiny radio tubes to great oil well drills, 
Nickel is Your Unseen Friend. 

It’s “Unseen” because you seldom see it 
in its pure state,.as it is usually combined 
with other metals. It’s your “Friend” be- 
cause it serves you long and well. 

* * 
Send for your free copy of “How Metals Help 
the Angler,” containing a list of tackle manu- 
facturers. Address Dept. 22. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


At, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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THE COMING SETBACK: HOW BAD? 
MILDER AND BRIEFER THAN IN 1921 


Production Decline of One Fifth as Most to Be Expected on Average 


Outlook for substantial 
uptrend starting after 
shakeout’s end next year 


The downturn in business activity that 
appears to be developing shows no signs 
of heading into a major depression. Com- 
pared with prewar standards, activity at 
the bottom of the turn still will look like 
a peacetime boom. Production at the low- 
est point promises to be at least half 
again as great as in 1939. 

“The approach of a downturn, however, 
can be denied no longer. The Newbury- 
port (Mass.) plan of 10 per cent off is a 
symptom. Clearance sales are increasing. 
Merchants are telling manufacturers that 
shoe prices and household wares, in partic- 
ular, are too high. Commodity prices are 
dropping away from their recent highs. 
Some textile plants and shoe factories have 
curtailed output. One washing-machine 
company is slowing down. Fewer houses 
are being started today than a year ago. 

These signals of a business setback are 
being carefully analyzed. President Tru- 
man wants voluntary price cuts to ward 
of the adjustment his advisers see com- 
ing, Russia is betting on a blowup like that 
of 1929 and is waiting to pick up the pieces. 
Britain and the nations of Western Eu- 
rope are worried lest a U.S. crash wreck 
their own chances of recovery. 

Actually, no crash of the 1929 type is 
indicated. All the yardsticks that are used 
to measure business trends point to a de- 
cline that will be less severe, even, than 
(i declines of 1920-21 or 1937-38. In 
those periods, production fell off by a 
third. In the period ahead, a decline in 
over-all output of no more than a fifth is 
to be expected. 

Net effects of the approaching setback 
probably are to be these: 

Abundance will return in almost all 
fields. The shift from a sellers’ to a buy- 
ers’ market will mean more clothes, more 
luggage, more refrigerators, more automo- 
bills for those persons who can afford 
them. This shift already is apparent in 
most lines of soft goods. There no longer 
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is a scarcity of men’s shirts, for example: 
Prices will be lower, but the decline will 
stop well above the general 1939 level of 
prices. Food, clothing and raw materials, 
which have risen highest, will drop fur- 
thest, with food a year from now perhaps 
to cost a fourth less than it does now. 
(For details see page 43.) 
Unemployment will return and may ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 by early 1948, compared 
with the present 2,500,000. But there will 
be at least 10,000,000 more workers hold- 
ing nonfarm jobs than there were in 1939. 
Profits won't be as encouraging at the 
bottom of the dip as at present, but the 
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WORKER’S TIME CLOCK 
... brief setback, substantial rebound 


current rate of corporate earnings is suf- 
ficient to make 1947 a prosperous year as 
a whole, even if the downturn comes rela- 
tively soon. 

Duration of the setback promises to be 
brief. Sometime in 1948, after the price 
structure reaches a better balance, busi- 
ness activity will expand. There probably 
will be little or no need for depression- 
easing devices such as huge public works 
or leaf-raking projects. Unemployment 
benefits will cushion the effects of job 
losses for most of the unemployed. 

The decline in output is expected to 
be rather general, but some lines of pro- 
duction will feel the dip more sharply than 
others. The textile industry and manufac- 
turers of industrial machinery, for ex- 
ample, probably will cut back more than 
the automobile industry, the tobacco or 
the food-processing industry. 

An appraisal of the outlook is given in 
the Pictogram on pages 12 and 13, which 
presents a closer analysis of the probable 
effects of the downturn on various indus- 
tries a year hence. Each industry appears 
likely to suffer some curtailment, but each 
is expected to keep output substantially 
above prewar levels. 

Durable-goods industries that manu- 
facture machinery, automobiles, farm 
equipment, household appliances and 
furniture are enjoying a boom that has 
carried production to record peacetime 
heights. Right now, output as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board is two and 
a fifth times prewar levels for this group. 
At the bottom of the adjustment, prob- 
ably a year from now, these plants still 
are likely to be turning out products at 
more than one and a half times the prewar 
rate. A decline of around one fougth from 
present top to coming bottom is indicated, 

lron and steel plants, among the dura- 
ble industries, are expected to cut back 
less than most others, Steel is being pro- 
duced at the rate of 83,700,000 tons a 
year. The output rate is not likely to fall” 
below 67,500,000 tons a year, which is bet- 
ter than any full year’s prewar operations. 

Heavy-machinery plants that turn out 
machine tools, electrical machines and in- 
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dustrial equipment are likely to feel the 
sharpest pinch. Orders for this type of 
equipment usually decline when general 
business activity declines. Radios are an- 
other branch in the machinery group that 
appears headed for sizable curtailment. 
Tractors, farm implements and _ house- 
hold equipment are expected to produce 
above the general average for durable 
goods during the coming period. 
Automobiles look forward to a produc- 
tion this year of 5,000,000 vehicles, which 
has been exceeded only once—in 1929. 
Automobile activity by early 1948 may be 
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lower than at present, due both to a de- 
cline in general business activity and to 
probable model changes. But the automo- 
bile industry expects 1948 to be at least 
as good as 1947, if not better. 

Furniture production is expected to drop 
20 per cent below the present record rate 
of output by early 1948. Furniture is a 
purchase that consumers can postpone 
when living costs rise. At the low point, 
however, output of furniture is expected 
to be a tenth higher than before the war. 

The glass industry and related activities 
among stoneworking and clay plants prob- 
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ably are headed for a decline of 27 pet 
cent by early 1948. Failure of the cor 
struction industry to reach expected 
heights will curtail building demand for 
these products, and a decline in gener 
business activity will add to the drop. 
This industrial group, however, is expect 
ed to keep activity at least 29 per cetl 
above the prewar level. : 

Lumber output probably will decline 
less than other durables in the comilg 
months. At the low point, production d § ¢ 
lumber promises to be only 12 per ceil & time hig 
under the current record rate. opmion. | 
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Metal mining is at a record peacetime 
kvel, and all signs point to continued 
record production until midyear, 1947. 
Declines are indicated for the second half 
of the year as general production falls off, 
with output at the low point down 27 per 
cent below present levels. 

In nondurable industries, declines al- 
ready are appearing in some fields. These 
are the industries that process food, make 
clothing, supply paper and gasoline. Pro- 
duction of nondurables now equals the all- 
time high reached during the war, and 
opition is widespread that this output 
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cannot be maintained in the face of grow- 
ing competition from durable goods. A 
year from now, however, nondurable pro- 
duction is expected to drop no lower than 
47 per cent above prewar output. 

Textile manufacturing already shows 
signs of decline. Output of woolens is .be- 
low the level reached late in 1946, and a 
further decline appears certain. Cotton 
consumption also is likely to reflect the 
resistance of consumers to present prices, 
and appears headed for a 25 to 30 per 
cent decline by early 1948, 

The over-all drop in textile production 


is likely to leave it 24 per cent under pres- 
ent levels, but that still would be 30 per 
cent above prewar output. 

Shoes are another item definitely head- 
ed for a decline. Some shoe factories now 
are cutting back or closing down, and out- 
put is below the 1946 level. Indications 
are that the industry will produce 475,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes this year, in con- 
trast to 1946 output of 529,000,000 pairs. 
The drop between now and a year from 
now is likely to be 9 per cent. 

Food products always decline less than 
the general average in business fluctua- 
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WAITING FOR CUSTOMERS 
. .. supports would cushion the decline 


tions. Right now processed foods, which 
include everything from butchered meat 
to canned goods, are being produced at 
159 per cent of the prewar rate. A year 
from now, output still is expected to be 
142 per cent of the prewar level. 

Gasoline and petroleum products are 
expected to have scarcely any setback at 
all. Gasoline consumption a year hence is 
likely to be within 4 per cent of the pres- 
ent rate, and the decline in petroleum 
production is unlikely to amount to more 
than 7 per cent at the low point. 

Paper and paper products probably will 
continue to be produced at near capacity 
through the first half of this year, then a 
decline is likely to set in. A general de- 
cline in industrial production will be ac- 
companied by a drop in demand for paper, 
and by early 1948 paper output may be a 
fifth below present levels. That would still 
amount to a 23 per cent gain over the 
prewar rate. 

The rubber industry, with the tire 
shortage ended, faces a probable curtail- 
ment of 22 per cent by early 1948, with 
the entire drop coming in the second half 
of 1947. 

The chemical industry, in the aggregate, 
is not likely to decline more than 10 per 
cent from present high levels. Largest 
drops probably are due in industrial chem- 
icals and perhaps in rayon, with only 
modest declines in the output of paints 
and soaps. 

Tobacco factories look for a decline of 
no more than 8 per cent by a year from 
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now, which would leave them operating 
at 39 per cent above prewar levels. Ciga- 
rette consumption expanded sharply dur- 
ing the war and shows no signs of any 
great shrinkage in the periéd ahead. 

Added up, 1947 is probably to be a 
better production year, over all, than 1946. 
The official average for the 12 months is 
likely to level out at 176 per cent of the 
prewar level, compared with a 170 per 
cent average for 1946. The difference is 
that 1946 started slowly, hampered by 
bottlenecks and strikes, and ended with 
a boom. The 1947 production year started 
with a boom and shows every sign of end- 
ing in a decline. 

The decline, however, is likely to hit 
bottom early in 1948, and the rebound is 
expected to be substantial. By the second 
half of next year, production probably 
will be trending upward again, this time 
on a more stable price base. The “reces- 
sion of 1947-48” may go down in history 
as one of the shortest adjustment periods 
on record. 

The basic cause for the developing 
downturn is found in unbalanced prices. 
Farm prices are out of line with other 
raw-material prices. Material prices are 
higher than finished-goods prices. Food 
takes more than it used to out of the 
average family budget. The construction 
industry appears quite definitely to have 
priced itself out of a capacity market. 
These distortions require correction, and 
correction usually is accompanied by set- 
backs in production and employment. 


Supports that underlie the present sit. 
uation, however, are stronger than have 
been present in other adjustment periods, 
These supports appear certain to cushion 
the effects on any business decline. 

Savings, for example, remain very large, 
The drop in annual rate of saving from 
$33,000,000,000 in 1945 to $19,000,000, 
000 in 1946 suggests that consumers now 
are spending as much of their incomes ag 
they are willing to spend, but saving 
accumulated since 1941 amount to $167, 
000,000,000. These savings probably ar 
concentrated in the upper income groups, 
but they remain available for investment 
and business expansion when prices are 
right. 

Consumer demand continues to be 
large. Record production this year will not 
supply consumers with all they want in 
the way of automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners and 
new kitchen equipment. High prices are 
pushing some consumers out of the market 
now, but they will return as customers 
when prices are adjusted. 

Government spending is another fac- 
tor that will support business activity, 
Federal spending is not likely to fall be- 
low $33,000,000,000 in the fiscal year that 
begins July 1, 1948, and this means a wide 
Government market for goods. The Gov- 
ernment is as effective a customer as any 
other buyer, and its demand is more 
stable than that of business firms or in- 
dividuals. 

Exports provide another support. For- 
eign countries this year will take at least 
$12,000,000,000 worth of U.S. goods, 
ranging from grain and tobacco to ma 
chinery and movies. This amounts to 
about three times the wholesale value of 
the automobile industry’s entire output. 

Social Security benefits will strengthen 
the buying power of the unemployed 
through unemployment and retirement in- 
surance. 

Automobile and construction industries 
show every sign of continuing at a higher 
level than in most peacetime years. These 
industries are major customers of a host 
of other industries, ranging from steel 
mills to textile plants and _brickyards. 
With automotive and building activity 
high, a prolonged depression would be 
difficult to develop. 

Need for correction. At the same 
time, there are situations in the economic 
system—developed during a_ period of 
price inflation—that must be corrected be- 
fore business can move ahead on a sound 
foundation. The period ahead is to be one 
of correction rather than of depression. 
The Russians, who are expecting a major 
depression, are sure to be disappointed. 
The British, who fear that U.S. is moving 
into a depression, will find their fears not 
justified at this time. A postwar depres 
sion, comparable to that following 1929, is 
improbable before sometime in the 1950s, 
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0,000, 
's Now Prospect of continued rise realized, is in no condition to start a major attention. Then the Western Hemisphere 
mes ag i war. At the same time, she is to be kept apparently will come next for Mr. Mar- 
avings in our commitments to help aware that she cannot push out and grab _ shall, with priority No. 3. And, crowding 
$167, troubled spots of the world territory without running into trouble close behind, with No. 4 priority, is the Far 
ly are with the U.S. East, including China and Japan. 
TOUpS, Secretary of State George C. Marshall, Commitments of the United States in In Europe, the U.S. course now being 
‘tment back from Europe, now is up against the the outside world are to increase. These set is intended to keep this country’s 
eS are problem of outlining U.S. foreign policy will be undertaken through the United influence dominant in the trial of strength 
jn terms of the whole world. Nations and through the International _ that is to fill the six months’ interval be- 
to be Failure to reach agreement with Russia Bank and Monetary Fund, the Interna- tween the Moscow stalemate and the next 
ill not at Moscow has brought some hardening — tional Trade Organization, and other agen- meeting of the foreign ministers in No- 
ant in of the U.S. attitude, but no radical shift cies. The U.S. will intervene directly only | vember. 
rators, in over-all policy is in sight. As Secretary where this country’s interests are vitally Western Germany, the industrial heart 
s and Marshall sets about his task, U.S. plans involved and the United Nations is not of Europe, definitely is to be given a chance 
eS are are crystallizing around these key ideas: yet prepared to act. to revive. Efforts to increase coal and steel 
narket No Lend-Lease on a peacetime basis Mr. Marshall is giving his thought to the production in the Ruhr for the benefit of 
comers isto be undertaken at this stage. Rumors problem areas of the world in the order of all Europe will be stepped up. The U.S. 
of a $10,000,000,000 program of this type urgency from the U.S. standpoint. When and British zones already are merged eco- 
r fac. have little hasis in fact. No such program he took office in January, he decided that — nomically, and France now is being asked 
tivity, is actually taking shape, or even being Europe, and especially Germany, had No. to join the arrangement with her zone. 
ill be- considered by responsible officials of the 1 priority, and therefore he immediately A problem facing Mr. Marshall is whether 
r that Government. prepared himself for the Big Four confer- to accede to British ideas for political as 
| wide Loans on a moderate scale and to criti- ence at Moscow. Even before he left for well as economic unification of the U.S. 
Gov- cal areas are to be continued, however. Moscow in March, developments in the and British zones. In any event, the U.S. 
$ any These will be made mostly through exist- Middle East placed that region in the No. will have to provide around $400,000,000 
more ing agencies and as far as possible, will 2 position on his list, and resulted in the _ in the next year to feed Germans and help 
or in- be on a business basis. program of aid to Greece and Turkey. them get started. 
a 8 iy 8 
Military force is declining as a con- Now that the Moscow conference is over, Russia, as indicated by the table below, 
For- sideration in U.S. policy. Russia, it is Europe and the Middle East still need already has been the recipient of much 
least 
soods, sae ee ene ee ree ee 
) ma- 
Lend-Lease Aid To Russi 
ut end-Lease Aid To Russia 
ut. ; re 
th The table that follows is a record of U.S. GOODS SHIPPED DURING WAR ‘GOODS SHIPPED SINCE V-J DAY 
Btnen aid to Russia during and after war. U.S. : 
loyed agreed to supply under Lend-Lease a total Merchant ships (number) _ 126 Machine tools _ $40,850,000 
nt in- of $16,696,000 worth of goods that have not (95 still in Soviet possession) pee Steam locomotives 30.634,000 
een delivered, and Congress is balking at Motor vehicles 462,556 Generator sets 22,800,000 
stri Rane Retin : Tractors" 8,071 Cranes, derricks, etc. 8,129,000 
sues Total eee a Locomotives 1,981 Electric rotating equipment 8,633,000 
igher otal cost to American taxpayers of Freight cars 11,155 Marine engines 6.824.000 
These goods already supplied is $11,333,000,000. Cargo vessels (transferred) 90 Canned tushonka 4,054,000 
host Negotiations are starting with Russia for Marine engines 7,784 Pumps 4,620,000 
“ | settlement of this account. The talks Tires 3.786,000 Crushing equipment 4,135,000 
stee largely concern 233,000,000 worth of goods Foodstuffs (tons) 4,478,000 Valves and fittings 5,114,000 
ards. shipped after war ended. Altogether Russia Steel (tons) 2,800,000 Gas-producing equipment 4,177,000 
ivity Tlined much from the Unil.d States of Petroleum products (tons) 2,670,000 Secondary metal-forming 
1 be é : vabaiads <hr : Nonferrous metals (tons) 802,000 machinery 4.956.000 
permanent value, including Ore than Chemicals (tons) 842,000 _Diesel-electric locomotives 3.001.000 
$1,500,000,000 of machinery and machine Leather (tons) 49,860 Industrial trucks and tractors 3.768.000 
same tools. Cloth (yards) 169,378,000 Fan and blower equipment 3,182,000 
. Construction machinery $10,910,000 Power-transmission 
omic ; . he ; 
1 of GOODS NOT YET DELIVERED Machine tools - $355 ,000,000 equipment — : 3,162,000 
| : Electric generators $171,000,000 Power-conversion equipment 3,117,000 
1 be- Oil-refinery equipment to expand Machinery and equipment $1,078,965,000 Rolling mills and equipment 3,372,000 
ry equipment pa p Hing equip . 
ound refineries already shipped to Buttons $1,647,000 Mine and quarry machinery 3,690,000 
one Russia $6,972,000 Insulated wire and cable 3,765,000 
ne Mine hoists 3,058,000 Planes 14,795 Bearings 2,893,000 
seas: Locomotive storage batteries 1,777,000 Tanks 7,056 Metal-melting furnaces 2,079,000 
\ajor Power equipment 1,272,000 Antiaircraft guns 8.218 Welding machinery 2,965,000 
ated. Electrical equipment 945,000 Submachine guns 131,633. Metal-cutting tools 2,289,000 
ving Mining equipment 674,000 Submarine chasers 105 Mine-type locomotives 2,085,000 
an Electric motors and controllers 350,000 Torpedo boats 197. Leather 2,117,000 
Miscellaneous machinery Explosives (tons) $45,735 Various industrial materials 
ores and equipment 1,648,000 Army boots (pairs) 15,417,000 and equipment 46,589,000 
9, 18 Total value $16,696,000 Total value $11,100,000,000 Total value $233 ,000,000 
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U.S. aid. But Russia’s desire for a loan of 
$1,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 will not 
be granted while Congress remains hostile. 

Britain is using up the dollars from her 
U.S. loan more rapidly than she had 
planned, but does not intend to ask for 
another loan. No new financial action by 
the U.S. is probable at this time, but 
something may have to be done after 
July, if a crisis develops when Britain 
fulfills her agreement to make dollars 
freely available in exchange for sterling. 

Other European countries, including 


France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, . 


Austria, Hungary and Poland, are to get 
modest U.S. help, either in relief or in 
loans from the International Bank. 

In the Middle East, as in Europe, 
U:S. policy is being fortified with dollars. 

Greece, under the program now being 
worked out, is to have most of her ex- 
penses financed by the United States. 
Here is the proposed budget for the Greek 
Government for one year: 

Expenditures 

Military and police 
Reconstruction 
Supplies for distribution 
Other expenditures 


Total 


$181.000,000 
76.000,000 
80,000,000 
217.000,000 


$554.000,000 


Receipts 
U.S. Greek-Turkish Aid Fund 
U.S. Relief Fund 
Sale, U.S. surplus property 
Sale of UNRRA supplies 
U.S. Export-Import Bank 
Ordinary taxes 
Miscellaneous receipts 

Total 


Thus the prospect is that two out of 
every three dollars taken in by the Greek 
Government will come from the U.S. 

Turkey, unlike Greece, is _ relatively 
prosperous and stable, and the aid pro- 


$190.000.000 
50.000,000 
30.000.000 
115.000.000 
12.000.000 
150.000.000 
7.000.000 


$554.000,000 
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\ 
gram there will present few difficulties. 

Other sore spots in the Middle East 
likely to need U.S. funds are Palestine, 
Tran and Iraq. Officials are swinging more 
and more to the view that the Palestine 
question, now being debated by the United 
Nations General Assembly, can be solved 
only with U.S. dollars, which would fi- 
nance a big-scale development program for 
the Arabs, in return for their consent to 
partition of Palestine between the Arabs 
and the Jews. 

In the Western Hemisphere, Secre- 
tary Marshall is expected soon to approve 
calling of the long-delayed Rio conference 
for the purpose of framing a Hemisphere 
defense pact. Here the big issue will be 
the question of lifting the ban on selling 
arms to Argentina, favored by the War 
Department and opposed by some officials 
of the State Department. On this, Mr. 
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SECRETARY MARSHALL 
Objectives have been pinpointed 


Marshall’s military background inclines 
him to the War Department view. But, 
under President Peron, Argentina already 
is converting Chile, Bolivia, and Paraguay 
into satellite states and is making a bid 
for replacing Brazil as the leading nation 
of South America. Therefore, sale of arms 
to Argentina is unlikely to be approved 
without some limitations that will safe- 
guard Brazil. 

One step in the improvement of U.S.- 
Argentine relations has just been taken, 
with the conclusion of a civil air agreement 
between the’ two countries. 

Hemisphere friendship also is being so- 
lidified with U.S. credits—Mexico alone 
hopes to get nearly $400,000,000—and the 
shipment of needed goods. By these means 
the United States hopes to promote eco- 
nomic stability and relieve inflation. An 
important further aim is to combat com- 


——— 


munism, which already is declining in jts 
strongholds of Chile, Brazil and Cuba. 

In the Far East, several important 
matters are awaiting Secretary Marshalls 
attention, and these, too, involve dollars. 

China, under Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, has broadened her Government 
somewhat in the hope of qualifying for g 
$500,000,000 U.S. Export-Import Bank 
loan. Mr. Marshall now is studying those 
changes, to determine whether they meet 
the specifications he has previously laid 
down. Informed officials expect some fur. 
ther credits to be granted to China, but 
only if Chiang can demonstrate that his 
Government really is reformed, and then 
any funds made available will be doled 
out only on a project-by-project basis, 

Korea is in line to receive further U.S, 
aid, probably totaling more than $500,000, 
000 over three years’ time. A definite ree. 
ommendation on this, soon to be made by 
Mr. Marshall, will not be affected by any 
renewal of U.S.-Russian negotiations that 
may reunite Northern and Southern Korea, 

Japan, now regarded as the real strong. 
hold of the United States in the Far East, 
is to be put back on her feet commercially 
by U.S. funds. The peace conference will 
be allowed to wait. 

Summing up, the new U.S. foreign 
policy taking shape under Secretary Mar- 
shall is to be built largely around dollars— 
now the only currency in the world that 
can readily be converted into substantial 
quantities of goods. Those dollars are not 
to be advanced on anything like the scale 
of wartime Lend-Lease. Congress is balk- 
ing at even the much smaller funds ree- 
ommended by President Truman. The out- 
look, then, is for a foreign policy backed 
by dollars, but with those dollars cut toa 
minimum. 
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yo business is so affluent that it can afford to 
| waste an executive’s time. Neither has it the 





right to usurp those inviolate and all too few 
hours which belong to his family, his friends, his 
community—and himself! 

Hundreds of American businesses, through com- 
pany-owned Beechcraft Executive Transport planes, 
have been able not only to give their executives 
more time for themselves but actually to increase 
their efficiency many times over. Speeding on bus- 
iness trips at 200 miles an hour, free of the limi- 
tations of scheduled public transportation, executives 
and personnel can frequently accomplish in a single 


day what ordinarily would require three or four. 


“Be back for dinner, Daddy“’ 











The Beechcraft Executive Transport is a highly- 
engineered, twin-engine plane with accommodations 
for up to nine people. Its luxurious comfort ban- 
ishes fatigue and delivers its passengers fresh and 
fit for the job at hand. A 400-mile round trip with 
a full day’s work in between is easy for this plane 
—and equally easy on its occupants! 

Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared 
with facts and figures to help you appraise company- 
owned air transportation in the light of your own 
transportation needs. He welcomes the opportunity 
to demonstrate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. 
No obligation, of course. Beechcraft distributors are 
located in key cities across the U. S. A. 





Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON .« « « 
By Costing Less to Run! 


@ For 37 years Federal has been building trucks 
that have enjoyed an outstanding reputation for 
ruggedness, dependability, low upkeep cost, long 


life and bed-rock operating economy. 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, mainte- 
nance superintendents, service mechanics, dispatchers 


and drivers—have learned by keeping comparative 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 





cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities 
of endurance, economy and rugged all-truck per- 


formance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That's why so many truck users now say: ‘Toss the 
Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


© DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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ACTION TO LIMIT PORTAL SUITS 


Congress Move to Free Employers From Threat of Back-Pay Claims 


Effect on management 
and workers, if a veto 
doesn't stop the measure 


Employers soon can forget $5,000,000,- 
000 worth of suits for portal-to-portal pay, 
if legislation approved by Congress be- 
comes law. Most employers, at the same 
time, can forget about the idea of portal- 
to-portal pay. Unions, on the other hand, 
will need to give up the idea of collect- 
ing billions in back pay for workers. 

Congress has taken about three months 
to agree on how to bring about these re- 
sults. The final legislative product, after 
months of wrestling over words, is designed 
to protect employers without hurting work- 
ers. It was written by a committee of Sena- 
tors and Representatives whose task was to 
find words that would be acceptable to 
both houses of Congress, to President Tru- 
man and to the Supreme Court. Even the 
final product did not eliminate the threat 
of a veto, but there were indications that 
Congress and the President could agree 
before the end of the session on a bill to 
outlaw pending portal claims. The pending 
measure goes further and seeks to deal 
with future claims. 

The job of finding a way to relieve em- 
ployers of claims for back pay amounting 
to billions of dollars, and, at the same time, 
of protecting workers against loss of exist- 
ing rights, was undertaken early in the 
congressional session. On the Senate side, 
the leader in this move was Senator Wiley 
(Rep.) , of Wisconsin, head of the Judiciary 
Committee. Senator Wiley fathered one of 
the bills that became part of the final 
legislation. This final legislation was shaped 
by a conference committee headed by 
Senator Donnell (Rep.), of Missouri, for 
the Senate, and Representative Gwynne 
(Rep.) of Iowa, for the House. i 

A Supreme Court decision stirred up the 
trouble. A Court majority held, in a case 
involving pottery workers at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., that workers in industries where 
hours of work are limited by federal laws 
were entitled to pay for time taken in 
preparation for work or in time spent in 
traveling from gate to workbench. These 
were to be considered part of the normal 
work week, provided the time involved 
was not trivial. Preparation time and walk- 
Ing time were to be applied in measuring 
work weeks in the past as in the future. 
All time, so figured, in excess of 40 hours 
per week was to be compensated for at 
time-and-one-half rates. 

To labor leaders, this Court decision ap- 
peared as a bonanza. The way was opened 
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CAPITOL PORTAL 
... after three months, the right words 


to suits for collection of overtime pay run- 
ning back as far as five years. Unions 
flooded the courts with suits. As it is turn- 
ing out, however, the bonanza has petered 
out. Instead of collecting billions of dol- 
lars, unions are finding that new limits are 
placed upon rights under the wage-and- 
hour law. The work week is not specifically 
defined, but limits are placed on suits. 
Details of the exact appication of the 
changes now in sight are shown on page 56. 

The legislative action that produced a 
final bill came as something of an anti-cli- 
max, however, in view of developments 
that preceded it. ; 





: é —International 
MT. CLEMENS PORTAL 
. . . the bonanza had petered out 


The Mt. Clemens suit’ had been 
dropped by the CIO union that started it, 
after a federal court held that the amount 
of travel time aif@ preparation time was 
too small to be covered by the Supreme 
Court ruling. 

CIO Steelworkers’ union, headed by 
Philip Murray, had abandoned its claim 
to many millions of dollars of portal pay 
from the U.S. Steel Corp., thereby setting 
an example for other CIO unions. 

Many unions dropped their portal-pay 
suits after the claims in the Mt. Clemens 
case were dismissed, and those whose suits 
still are pending are showing-no disposition 
to press for action. 

The issue, then, had lost much of its 
importance before Congress came up with 
its final decision in the matter. Yet, it was 
considered essential that a law be passed 
to protect employers from any future rash 
of suits, since there was no assurance that 
unions might not revive the idea later. 

Many results now flow from the agree- 
ment on portal pay reached by Congress, 
assuming a veto does not prevent the bill 
from becoming law. 

Employers can negotiate with unions 
over wages without the threat of having to 
pay huge sums in back pay. This threat 
held up negotiations in the steel industry 
until Mr. Murray agreed to drop his claims. 

Bankers who had been balking at loans 
to firms involved in portal suits soon will 
be able to re-examine these loan requests. 

Unions and employers can continue to 
negotiate contracts covering portal pay, 
but they cannot be made retroactive. 

Existing contracts calling for travel pay, 
such as those in effect in the coal industry, 
are not affected by the bill. 

Changes in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, sought by unions, are less likely to 
be granted now that Congress has reached 
a decision on the portal issue. 

Broader coverage had been sought by 
unions, to include millions of workers now 
exempt from the law’s wage and hour pro- 
visions. Chances of obtaining this extend- 
ed coverage are lessened. 

Higher minimum wage is now un- 
likely. Unions have been leading a drive 
to raise the present 40-cents-an-hour min- 
imum to 65 or 75 cents. Support for this 
is dwindling. 

All in all, the idea is fast disappearing 
that industry generally should pay for 
workers’ travel and preparation time. It 
will continue only in industries where there 
is a history of such payments. Unions that 
had hoped to tap a new source of income 
will have to rely on higher rates and the 
usual fringe demands for higher income. 
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SPREAD OF CONTROLS ON UNIONS _ 


Closed-Shop Bans in 13 States and Further Limitations Elsewhere 


Final action by Congress 
as key to effectiveness of 
legislation already, passed 


Life definitely is becoming more difficult 


‘and complicated for leaders of labor unions. 


The difficulties and complications grow 
from new laws being enacted by individual 
States and by threats of new laws in Con- 
gress. 

At present, 13. States have laws that 
seek to bar or regulate closed shops. In a 
closed shop, no worker other than a mem- 
ber of a union can be employed. Another 
group of States has laws that limit picket- 
ing, public-utility strikes and boycotts 
and impose other requirements on unions. 
Altogether, 29 States now have enacted 
that limit union powers to some 
degree. In still other States, legislatures 
are considering similar action. 

States where union leaders already are 
running into trouble are shown in.the map 
on page 21. 

Closed shops are barred at this time 
in Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Iowa, Georgia, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

In three other States—New Jersey, New 
Mexico and Ohio—constitutional amend- 
ments to prohtbit closed shops are being 
submitted to voters. 

In still another three States—Kansas, 
Colorado, and Wisconsin—limits on closed 
shops are in effect. 


laws 
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LABOR PROTEST 
Even without a new federal law... 


Picketing is restricted, largely as regards 
violence, in 11 States—Georgia, South 
Dakota, Virginia, Texas, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Alabama, Florida, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi. 

Secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes are outlawed in several States. 

Financial reports are required of unions 
in a number of States. 

Public-utility strikes are prohibited or 
controlled in New Jersey, Indiana and 
Virginia. 

State and municipal employes are for- 
bidden to strike in New York. 

Checkoff of union dues from workers’ 
pay envelopes is forbidden in Colorado, 
Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Unions may be sued for damages for 
violation of contracts in South Dakota. 

Unfair practices of unions are con- 
trolled by law in Delaware, North Dakota 
and Arizona. 

It is found that in half of the country, 
legislatures have acted in ways that union 
leaders oppose. Much of this legislation 
has been adopted at a time when Con- 
was debating restrictions against 
labor on a national scale. It means that 
even though a new federal labor law is 
not finally enacted, unions will be under 
some sort of supervision in half of the 
States. 

The closed-shop ban, as it relates to em- 
ployment practices of employers, is the 
most important of all the labor-control 
measures now being enacted in the States. 
The ban, to date, centers mainly in South- 
ern and Central States. while unions are 
free to negotiate closed-shop agreements 
in most industrial States. 

The importance to the country of the 
anti-closed-shop campaign that now is un- 
der way is shown by figures on the number 
of workers covered by cont? acts calling for 
compulsory union membershi>. Latest 
totals—for the vear 1946—are these: 

Closed-shop contracts ay'lied to 
3,357,000 workers. 

Union-shop contracts covered 4,094,000 
workers. 

Maintenance-of-membership contracts 
applied to 3,695,000 workers. 

Altogether, 11,146,000 workers were sub- 
ject to some form of compulsory unionism, 
and the number is increasing. This com- 
pares with 3,700,000 who were working 
under closed or union-shop agreements in 
1941. Few maintenance-of-membership 
plans were in effect at that time. 

What is involved in the ban is best il- 
lustrated by examples. Three important 
industries—printing, coal and steel—are 
typical. All have union-security contracts 


ean 
gress 


of the type that are outlawed in some 
States, and all will be affected by the bay 
if the State laws are enforced according tg 
the desires of the legislatures that passed 
them. 

In the case of printing, take a plant 
in Georgia which is operating under g 
closed shop. 

The Georgia employer, if the State's 
closed-shop ban is upheld by the courts, 
will be free“to hire whom he pleases. His 
shop now is closed to all but members of 
the AFL Typographical Union, but this 
ban is voided by the Georgia law. Even jf 
he wants to continue this contract he can- 
not do so under terms of the law. 

This employer no longer is required 
to hire only members of the printers’ 
union, but can take nonunion members 
or high-school boys with no previous ex- 


perience. He also can shift men from one , 


department to another without permission 
of the union. 

This is a distinct change from the way 
he has been operating under his closed- 
shop contract. Under his contract, he is 
forced to follow rules laid down by the 
union. These rules require beginners to 
serve a specified number of years as ap- 
prentices before they can become full- 
fledged card-bearing members of the 
union. Also, the rules limit the number of 
men who can be trained for printers’ jobs. 
The closed-shop ban changes all that. 

Promotions, as a result of the law, will 
be simplified. An apprentice who has 
shown the necessary skill may be given 
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full standing as a printer at any time, with- 
out being required to serve a specified 
period of apprenticeship. The employer, 
not the union, will decide this. 

Black lists no longer will be used to deny 
jobs to printers who have incurred union 
disfavor. Placing men on the black list is 
a favorite device for punishing printers 
who have crossed picket lines, or who had 
gone’ back to work before a strike had 
been settled. Once on this list, a printer is 
unable to secure a job in a closed shop, no 
matter how valuable he may be to his 
employer. 

Strikes in this Georgia printing plant 
are not prohibited by the closed-shop ban, 
however, and if the employer goes too far 
in displeasing the union he may find his 
plant shut down. 

Bargaining through a union selected by 
a vote of employes also is permitted. The 
important thing here is that there no 
longer can be any bargaining over the 
issue of a closed shop, a union shop, or 
maintenance of membership. 

Employers as well as union members 
found guilty of violating the law are sub- 
ject to fines and imprisonment. 

In the case of coal, John L. Lewis will 
have to give up his union-shop contracts 
in the States where the ban on compulsory 
union membership is in effect, if the laws 
are applied as intended. This will mean that 
Mr. Lewis will have union-shop contracts 
m some States, and not in others. The 
union shop, under which a worker must 
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join a union after he has been hired, is one 
step below a closed shop. 

In the case of steel, another form of 
compulsory unionism is in effect. This is 
known as maintenance of membership, a 
system which requires workers to remain 
members of a union for the life of a con- 
tract if they do not resign within a speci- 
fied time. This plan, as operative in plants 
of U.S. Steel and other companies, now 
is illegal in States where compulsory union- 
ism is prohibited. 

Limits on the effectiveness of these 
State laws exist, however. 

Enforcement is very uncertain to date, 
and promises to continue to be until the 
question of a national labor policy is 
decided in Washirfgton. Union officials 
who are out to test the constitutionality 
of these laws contend that some State 
enforcement officials are delaying a court 


showdown until Congress specifically au-- 


thorizes the States to legislate against 
compulsory unionism. The House of Rep- 
resentatives already has said that States 
may ban the closed shop, and the Senate 
is considering similar action. 

Court tests make enforcement uncer- 
tain, since State courts in the past have 
upset similar laws. The Supreme Court of 
the United States still has to pass on many 
of the restrictive provisions. Nevertheless, 
the unions are endeavoring to force the 
issue in the courts, and already have test 
cases under way in Arizona, Florida and 
Nebraska. 


Labor’s fight to invalidate these laws is 
based on the theory that the laws interfere 
with the right of contract and are in: con- 
flict with the Wagner Act, which permits 
signing of closed-shop contracts where a 
majority of workers are represented by 
the bargaining agency. The union view is 
that an employer has a right to agree to 
certain conditions of employment, and that 
workers have a right to decide the terms 
under which they are to sell their labor. 
Also at issue is the question of whether 
the State bans can apply legally to inter- 
state industries. 

The big question concerns the limits 
on employment of nonunion workers. Leg- 
islators who have voted for this type of 
legislation contend that the closed shop 
interferes with the basic right to work, 
and that employers who sign closed-shop 
agreements usually do so under threat of 
strikes. 

The issue is a big one in Congress and 
in the country. If restrictions on the closed, 
shop and other forms of compulsory union- 
ism are to be imposed in the big industrial 
areas, as well as in the Southern and Cen- 
tral States, these restrictions apparently 
will have to come through national legis- 
lation of the type now under consideration 
in Congress. But enactment of a closed- 
shop ban on a national basis is far from 
definite, since a White House veto appar- 
ently is standing in the way of drastic 
union restrictions of the type that Con- 
gress wants. 
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G.O.P. Woes Over Publicity 


Complaints to Press and Radio That Program Is Not Getting Its Due 


Difficulties of newsmen 
in efforts to keep up with 
inside policies of party 


Republicans now are blaming the news- 
papers and radio for the slump in party 
popularity. They think their program of 
tax cutting, budget slicing and labor regu- 
lation is exactly what the voters ordered 
last November in electing a Republican 
Congress. In the Republican view, the con- 
gressional record is good and only the re- 
porting of that record is bad. 

Party leaders are gravely concerned. 
Some say there is a deliberate slanting of 
news stories. They are complaining pri- 
vately to publishers, to press-association 
heads and to radio officials. They talk 
vaguely of barring some reporters from the 
press and radio galleries. They are pro- 
viding a $12,000-a-year “co-ordinator of 
information” in the House. And there is a 
hint of a change in postal rates for news- 
papers. But publicity-wise Republicans are 
arguing against any action of this kind. 

In the background is this: 

After last November’s victory, the 
Republicans figured it should be easy 
to capture the White House in 1948. 
President Truman’s popularity was low. 
The congressional victories were larger 
than expected. And Republicans decided 
they reflected a swing away from the 
New Deal. 

In Congress, Republicans got busy with 
legislation to cut reduce federal 
spending, get rid of governmental controls 
and square up the labor laws to give busi- 
ness a better chance. 

But congressional reorganization slowed 
progress. Complaints began piling up. Mr. 
Truman’s stock rose. Democrats won the 
edge over Republicans in public-opinion 
polls. The White House began to seem far- 
ther away than it ‘had. 

At this point, Republicans began to 
search for the reasons. They thought their 
own program was a good one and that it 
should be popular. They began to examine 
into the manner in which the program had 
been depicted to the public. 

Complaints began rising after those 
studies. Here are some of the private com- 
plaints from the Republicans, along with 
a few of the replies from the point of view 
of the press and radio men: 

Radio commentators. Republicans con- 
tend that many commentators give a 
broadly New Dealish slant to their ver- 
sions of the news. Radio men reply that 
there is no censorship of opinion expressed 
by commentators. The sponsor buys the 


taxes, 
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SENATOR TAFT 
. - - topmost news sources are committee and floor leaders 


time and, within the realm of decency, 
the commentator is free. 

In some cases, where stanchly Repub- 
lican management was in control of the 
firms that were employing the commen- 
tators, changes have been made. 

Columnists. New Deal columnists bang 
away at Republicans and_ their policies 
daily, and often in newspapers that are 
operated by Republican publishers. The 
press reply to this Republican view is that 


there are some Republican-minded col. 


umnists, too, whose columns are printed 
in Democratic newspapers. 

News stories designed to give factual 
accounts of what happens in Congress 
sometimes give stronger emphasis to the 
opposition point of view than to the argu- 
ments of Republicans in behalf of meas- 
ures. One account of a tax bill gave 
greater prominence to the single Repub- 
lican who opposed it than to all of those 
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SPEAKER MARTIN 
. « . Republicans tend to keep arguments bottled up 
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yho favored it. Republicans think this 
was unfair. 

from the standpoint of the -press, this 
treatment of the story was justified. It is 
the unusual that makes news. Moreover, 
newsmen point out, one news story does 
not comprise the full coverage of an event. 
One side will get more space one day and 
the other side will get more space another 
day. One news story is only a phase in 
the coverage of anything as important as 

Distorted versions of what is happening 
in Congress are being turned out by some 
reporters, the Republicans think. “Some of 
our good Republican publishers don’t seem 
to read their own newspapers,” one of 
them said. Many Republicans believe that 
Secretary Julius A. Krug’s outburst against 
the cuts in his Interior - Department’s 
budget for the Reclamation Bureau gave 
the Secretary the edge over Congress. 

The reply of Washington reporters is 
that factual accounts of both sides were 
written and sent to newspapers. The fact 
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SENATOR VANDENBERG 
7 .«..@ high party spokesman 







that colorful language got bigger headlines 
than the dry statistics of an Appropriations 
Committee’s report cannot be blamed on 
the reporting. 

In Congress, Republicans who know 
little about the manner in which news is 
written and distributed, and filtered 
through copy desks and headline writers 
into their newspapers, are incensed. 

But the manner in which news is handled 
depends upon numerous intangibles which 
teach all the way back to the point of 
origin of a story. Congressional news comes 
from committees and from the floors of 
the two houses. Committee chairmen and 
party leaders are topmost news sources. 

On the House side, from which most 
of the complaints are coming, the best-in- 
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formed men on Republican policies are 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, and the floor leader, Representa- 
tive Charles A. Halleck, of Indiana. 
Neither of them keeps close contact with 
reporters. Mr. Martin rarely holds a press 
conference. 

The former Democratic Speaker, Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, of Texas, held a 
brief press conference every day before he 
went on the floor. The conferences kept 
reporters in touch with the day’s plans. 

Taxes, labor and budget cutting are the 
three topmost subjects being handled by 
this Congress. The Republican chairmen 
of the committees handling these subjects 
are Representatives Harold Knutson, of 
Minnesota; Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New 
Jersey, and John Taber of New York. Mr. 
Hartley had good press relations all 
through his handling of the labor bill. 
Neither Mr. Taber nor Mr. Knutson is 
credited with any great knack for news 
handling. 

In the Senate, where fewer complaints 
are rising, the four top party spokesmen 
are Senators Wallace White, of Maine; 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, and Eugene D. 
Milliken, of Cclorado. All of them except 
Mr. White have dual jobs, serving as com- 
mittee chairmen as well as holding party 
posts. 

Most of the reporters with long experi- 
ence in the Senate say all of these Senators 
are helpful and, within the limits of their 
time and work, easy to reach. Senators 
Taft and Millikin hold press conferences 
when needed to explain the progress of 
labor and tax bills and party policy. 

At both ends of the Capitol, however, 
Republicans endeavor to keep their intra- 
party arguments bottled up. Dissenting 
members are dealt with behind closed 
doors. This is an old Republican custom 
which prevails in Congress as well as in 
party conventions. But, if Democrats 
have anything to argue about with other 
Democrats, they tell the world about it. 

Reporters say this disposition to bottle 
up news about intraparty squabbles and to 
give an appearance of unanimity often 
stands in their way in handling Republican 
news. And it sometimes drives the reporters 
to other than authoritative sources in the 
search for information. 

Remedy? In their hunting about for 
ways to kill off the bad publicity and to 
develop better press relations, Republicans 
have discussed proposals to bar from con- 
gressional press galleries both columnists 
and reporters who write distorted versions 
of the news. In the background were grum- 
bled threats of taking away from news- 
papers their second-class mailing privileges. 

Both of these ideas are being throttled. 
Thoughtful Republicans who are publicity 
wise do not wish to get involved in the 
charges of censorship that would arise from 
such moves. Moreover, several Republican 





members of Congress own newspapers that 
would be affected by changes in postal rates. 

Two blows at the heart of the public- 
relations structure in Washington are de- 
veloping out of the situation. In appropria- 
tions bills, the Republicans are trimming 
drastically the numbers of publicity men in 
the Government departments. They argue 
that these men trim their. publicity to fit 
the Democratic pattern. 

And at the same time, the Republican 
National Committee is making publicity 
men available to the Republican-con- 
trolled congressional committees in order 
to make certain that the party point 
of view is presented so clearly in com- 
mittee reports that news reporters cannot 
avoid getting it into their news stories. 

Republicans say the new information 
co-ordinator and his staff, just authorized 
for the House, are needed to provide legis- 
lative data which is not supplied by 
the Congressional Library’s Legislative 
Reference Service. Some Democratic 
members have said that the group will 
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REPRESENTATIVE RAYBURN 
..-@ ten-minute talk 


be a Republican “propaganda machine.” 

What is shaping up is a battle royal 
between the publicity men of the Repub- 
lican Congress and those of the Demo- 
cratic executive departments. And the 
newspaper men will be in the middle 
catching whatever comes out of the fight. 

The dominant Republican idea of the 
moment is to let the matter simmer. 
Individual Republicans will try to get 
better-trained men assigned to cover Con- 
gress. They will watch the newspapers and 
listen to the radio. 

But they are pinning their real hope 
for a shift in popularity upon the tax and 
labor bills. When those get to the White 
House, they think the heat will be on Mr. 
Truman instead of Congress. 
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SECRETS OF ATOM-BOMB TESTS 


Official Facts on What Weapon Can Really Do to Civilian Population 


Indication that Nagasaki-type 
blast would hit relatively 
small areas in U.S. cities 


Effect of the atomic bomb on civilian 
populations is being exaggerated greatly in 
widespread current reports. The bomb’s 
results are bad enough, but not equal to 
the sensational stories of those results. 

Hard facts now are available to show 
what the bomb really does. An official 
U.S. study of bomb effects upon people of 
Hiroshima provides a factual basis for 
answering many questions. New informa- 
tion on animal survivors of the bomb 
tests at Bikini provide more answers. 

Stories of deadly spray from an under- 
water atomic explosion that could wipe 
out most of the population of a city such 
as New York are to be discounted heavily 
upon the basis of fact. Other stories of 
sterility for people within radioactive 
range of the bomb are being discredited. 
Tales of monstrosities born to the survi- 
vors of atom attacks are proved false. In 
fact, the tendency among those studying 
the military use of atomic energy is to re- 
gard the bomb as less damaging in its 
effects than some other uses of the atom. 

The cold facts of the whole matter, as 
shown by official information now avail- 
able, are these: 

Sterility of permanent character was not 
caused among men or women who survived 
the blasts in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Birth rate among survivors now is not far 
different from that among others in Japan. 
Children born to these survivors have not 
been abnormal. No foundation exists for 
stories of a high proportion of monstrosi- 
ties among children of the area. 

Aftereffects of the blasts did net prove 
fatal in most cases. Radiation sickness 
passed after a few weeks. Heat burns on 
human beings and animals resulted in 
blisters and widespread ulcers that healed 
slowly but were cured in a period of 
months. Disfiguring scar tissue formed in 
many cases, these growths being the only 
result of the blasts still apparent on sur- 
vivors in Japan. Induced cancer, which 
was feared for victims of the explosions, 
has not materialized. 

Secondary injuries, those reported to 
have been received by persons who came 
into the blasted areas of Japan after the 
explosions, did not occur in sizable num- 


bers. Effect of induced radiation on rescue , 


workers coming into an air-blasted city was 
negligible. At Bikini, too, an animal un- 


harmed by the heat blast of the first test, 


and later found swimming in the central 


yz 


blast area of the lagoon, was unharmed by 
any induced radiation. 

Deaths, both in Japan and at Bikini, 
occurred largely within a radius of 1,000 
yards from the center of the atomic blast 
in the air. Virtually none died outside an 
area of 3.1 square miles. In this area, many 
lives were saved by protecting sheets of 
steel, lead or concrete. 

Underwater-explosion stories are clari- 
fied by results of the second test at Bikini. 
There, none of the 206 test animals died 
of blast effects. Confined and without medi- 
cal care for four days, 40 per cent of the 
animals died soon after the explosion from 
radiation sickness and other causes, and 
another 22 per cent have since died. Many 
could have been saved by early treatment, 
and by penicillin and blood transfusions. 
Shores of Bikini Island, less than four miles 
away, were uncontaminated by the ex- 
plosion or by spray. 

Against the U.S., then, effects of an 
atomic attack on large cities would be ap- 
proximately these: 

An air burst of one Nagasaki-type bomb 
would be lethal.over about 3.1 square miles, 
or only 0.9 per cent of the area of New 
York, 2 per cent of Detroit, 1.5 per cent 
of Chicago, 0.8 per cent of Los Angeles, or 
4.3 per cent of Washington. Within these 
areas, concrete and steel structures would 
cut the proportion of deaths considerably 
under that at Hiroshima. 





AFTER THE WAR: ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION’S GHQ 
The unvarnished facts are now available for . . . 


An underwater burst in New Yok 
harbor, according to the known facts, 
might produce these effects: There woul 
be few, if any, immediate deaths. Person, 
directly in the path of the spray would 
succumb shortly to radiation sickness, Half 
of those within 1,000 yards of the harbor 
blast might die if not treated the first day, 
There would be no cases of heat bum 
Those not in the path of the spray @ 
mist probably would not be affected. Cop. 
tamination of buildings and streets goy. 
ered by the radioactive spray might ¢qp. 
tinue for years. Individuals could ug 
such buildings for a few hours or days a 
a time, but could not safely stay there for 
a prolonged period. How much of the city 
would be made unfit for use would depend 
on how much might be covered by radio. 
activated water. Deaths might total a few 
thousand of those exposed, certainly not 
several millions. 

What the atom did, in concrete terms, 
to people, animals and plants at Bikini 
and Hiroshima, was this: 

At Hiroshima, the bomb killed 80,000 
persons. Of these, 10,000 died of radiation, 
others died of blast effects, and large 
numbers were destroyed by resulting fires 
and by drowning. Several times 80,00 
were injured, of whom only 552 remain in 
hospitals now. 

About half of the persons in the 31 
square-mile blast area survived. Virtually 
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HIROSHIMA SURVIVOR 












all of these 80,000 people have recovered 
from effects of the blast, except some indi- 
viduals over 50 years of age who still 
suffer from diarrhea and general fatigue. 
Women who were near the center of this 





e terms, 


t Bikini 







| 80,000 








\diation, area reported evidence of _ barrenness, 
d large largely during the second and third months 
ing fires after the blast, but most have recovered 

80,000 from this effect. From a third to half of 





main it the male victims showed evidence of tem- 
porary sterility. Babies born from the time 
of the attack to the present have been 


normal and healthy. 
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BIKINI SURVIVOR 


Plants and trees growing in the Hiro- 
shima blast area have, in some cases, grown 
white or partially white leaves due to 
radioactivity. New plants grown near the 
center of.the area this year from seed 
brought from other areas have shown 
some evidence of abnormal growth and 
partially white leaves. No tests have been 
made on animal victims at Hiroshima, as 
all were used for food. 

Falling hair, one of the symptoms of 
radiation sickness, was temporary. In all 
cases, new hair has grown somewhat 
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AFTER THE BLAST: HIROSHIMA MOTHER AND CHILD 
. an understanding of the atomic bomb’‘s total power 
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NAGASAKI SURVIVOR 


. . . the bomb’s effects are bad enough, but not equal to results reported in sensational stories 








thicker than the original. Only apparent 
effects remaining with large numbers of 
survivors of Hiroshima now are scar-tissue 
growths over the bodies of those who suf- 
fered heat burns from direct exposure to 
the blast. 

At Bikini, similar results were observed 
on 4,900 animals exposed on target ships 
in the two atomic tests. Pressure of the 
first explosion, the air burst, killed about 
10 per cent of the animals used. Another 
10 per cent died from radioactivity of this 
bomb. Another 10 per cent were killed for 
study. In the second, underwater, explo- 
sion, 62 per cent of the animals used were 
killed, largely by radiation. Many of these 
died from lack of prompt treatment. 

Surviving animals were restless, aggres- 
sive and hyperirritable for one or two 
weeks following the tests, later appeared 
generally listless. Leukemia was the most 
common injury. Proportionately, three 
times as many animals were injured or 
killed in the underwater test as in the 
air blast. Clothing that hag been placed 
on some of the animals showed that syn- 
thetic materials are least resistant to 
atomic effects, and light colors are more 
resistant than dark. The tests proved that 
no fully protective clothing is feasible now. 
From studies of animals, an effective treat- 
ment for radiation sickness has been devel- 
oped. 

That is the picture of the effects of 
atomic explosions based on unvarnished 
facts now available. These are the facts 
furnished to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission as it begins developing this 
country’s plan for future use of atomic 
energy. They provide a realistic basis, in- 
stead of exaggerated reports, for an under- 
standing of the atomic bomb’s total power. 
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Laxness in immunization 
resulting from Americans’ 
feeling of health security 


A smallpox scare in the New York City 
area is touching off a new wave of concern 
over the importation into the U.S. of 
deadly diseases from abroad. One infected 
person, returning from a trip to Mexico, 
set off a minor epidemic of smallpox. 

Out of that experience has come mass 
vaccination of people—6,000,000 of them in 
New York City. Persons visiting New York 
were told to be vaccinated first. President 
Truman joined those submitting to vac- 
cination. Vaccine shortages developed 
quickly, as people all along the Eastern 
Seaboard heeded the warnings. 

Actually, no new case of smallpox was 
reported in the New York area between 
April 9 and April 30. Since the incubation 
period for smallpox infection usually is 14 
days, occasionally as much as 21 days, this 
means that any real threat of a major epi- 
demic in the area is removed. 

The outbreak, moreover, never reached 
major proportions. Its 13 cases and two 
deaths contrast with the 82 cases and 20 
deaths in the West Coast outbreak last 
year. That contrast typifies the smallpox 
trend. 

Decline of smallpox as a threat in this 
country is shown by the chart. The 61 eases 
reported in the first quarter of 1947 are a 
strong contrast to the 20,000 commonly re- 
ported in the first quarters of earlier years. 
And the. 102 cases reported by April 26 
this year were scattered among 26 States. 

That decline itself, however, points up 
a danger that is worrying health officials 
more and more. With fear of smallpox 
waning, enforcement of vaccination regu- 
lations and voluntary acceptance of im- 
munization also appear to be slackening. 
This is occurring at a time when danger 
of infection from abroad is growing. 

Importation of smallpox and other rare 
and dangerous diseases from foreign coun- 
tries could increase along with the grow- 
ing mternational traffic of businessmen and 
tourists. That danger is heightened by the 
growth of air travel, which enables in- 


fected passengers to leave a foreign air- * 


port and pass through U.S. quarantine in- 
spection while their infection still is in the 
incubation stage. 

Quarantine officers, consequently, are 
watchmg incoming travelers more closely 
than ever before. Passengers from foreign 
areas in which any serious eommunicable 
disease is known to be present are checked 
most closely. . 
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LESSONS OF SMALLPOX SCARE 


Rapid Travel as Way of Bringing Diseases Through Quaranting 








Smalipox Cases in U.S. , 


(During First Quarter of Year) 
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cise of extreme caution in U.S. ports gf 
entry, there always is the chance that jp. 
fected travelers will pass quarantine jnspee. 
tion during the incubation period of the 
disease. 

At the same time, many ground hogs aad 
other forest rodents in Western U.S, gl. 
ready are infected, or carry fleas that ar 
infected. From them the disease coulj 
spread to city rats at any time, with ap 
epidemic of plague the costly result. 

Asiatic cholera struck at least 72,00 
last year in India alone. Thousands more 
were victims in China, Indo-China, Kore 
and other countries of Asia. It, too, is q 
quarantinable disease for which inspectors 
are watching. But an incubating infection 
could pass unnoticed. 

Typhus could be brought into this coun. 
try by the louse that has spread the deadly 
disease to many countries scattered 
throughout the world. Lice-infested trav. 
elers could bring typhus from Africa or 
from Asia, or from such European coun- 
tries as Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Tuvkey or Yugo- 
slavia, or even from Great Britain. Typhus 
is present, too, in much of Latin America, 
although the less-dangerous _ flea-borne 
variety predominates there. 

As in the case of yellow fever, the prob- 
lem here is to embargo the carrier. But 
just one louse, or one undetected traveler 
who was infected, could set off an epi 
demic. So far, all cases of typhus in recent 
years apparently have been prevented 
from embarking for the U.S., or were 
intercepted and isolated upon arrival. 

Quarantine, however, cannot be ap 
plied to travelers who appear to be free 
of infection. And even immuniazation pro- 
grams do not provide full protection to the 
United States. Effectiveness of immuniza- : 
tion against plague, cholera and typhus is 
not proven. And doctors abroad have been 
known to issue certificates of immuniza- 
tion against smallpox without ever va Ff 
cinating the traveler. Many traveler 
whose vaccinations never were checked 
for effectiveness also carry certificates. 

These are lessons to be learned from 
the New York outbreak of smallpox, say 
health officials. The infection was imported 
by a businessman. He bore a certificate of 
recent vaccination. Still, he became it- 
fected in Mexico. And, even traveling by 
bus, he passed the U.S. border inspeetion 
before symptoms appeared. 

Importation of disease from abroad it 
this way can increase with growing inte 

national traffic. Result can be the loss of 
many lives and millions of dollars spent in 
controlling the epidemics. 
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SSS (Lid . THAT POINT TO THE INGENUITY (mini 
| eI ~—~lgae | OF BORG-WARNER WHICH BENEFITS 
Weaving Bronze! hig BMA, ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY* THROUGH 


THE AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, MARINE AND FARM 
IMPLEMENT INDUSTRIES AND PRODUCTION OF 
NORGE HOME APPLIANCES. 


E BRONZE WAS USED BY THE 
lm EGYPTIANS AS EARLY AS 
2500 B.C. FOR THEIR WEAPONS 
AND UTENSILS. TODAY THIS 
* HIGHLY DURABLE METAL IS ROLLED 
INTO RIBBONS AND WOVEN BY B-W’S 
INGERSOLL INTO THE WORLDS MOST 
EFFECTIVE SUN SCREEN — KNOWN 
AS “ KOOLSHADE” 
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*£0OR EXAMPLE : \9 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 

ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER .... EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 

TODAY HAS ABOARD VITAL 8-W EQUIPMENT....9 OUT OF EVERY 10 
FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION THE B-W WAY. 
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"KOOLSHADE” ACTUAL SIZE 
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LAs THE RIBBONS OF METAL IN A "KOOLSHADE” FR PREVENTS FADING OF 
SS.) FOR ANORMAL WINDOW ARE ACTUALLY FABRICS ... ASSURES FULL-VIS= _ 
| MORE THAN ONE MILE LONG, ARRANGED —_—IBILITY. THE PAPER-THIN BRONZE "A 
\i\!> 17 TO THE INCH, THESE STRIPS KEEP OUT STRIPS ARE SET AT A SPECIAL ANGLE _———— 
| | INSECTS AS EFFECTIVELY AS DETERMINED BY NOTED ASTRONOMERS. THEY EXCLUDE SUN 
REGULAR INSECT SCREEN. HEAT DURING THE HOTTEST HOURS OF THE DAY. 
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~ {> OF"“KOOLSHADE” ON SUN- 
EXPOSED WINDOWS. 
j& —. KEEPS ROOM TEM- 
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THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER., Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK » BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL » DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON « MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER CARBURETER « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT » MORSE CHAIN » MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD * NORGE « NORGF-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « PESCO 
PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION, 
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Weeds starve on 


YOu’VE UNDOUBTEDLY heard of 2,4-D, 


the remarkable new chemical weed killer. 
Perhaps you have already used it around 
your home to kill poison ivy, plantain, 
dandelion and other weeds, without dam- 
age to grass! 

2.4-D, which stands for 2,4-dichlorophe- 
noxyacetic acid, is marketed by American 
Cyanamid under the easy-to-remember 
name of BARWEED* 24-D Weed Killer. 
As you can imagine, it is a big boon to the 
farmer, for it enables him to destroy easily 
many noxious weeds that cause crop and 
live stock losses—in arable land, fields, pas- 
tures, ranges...along the banks of streams 
and irrigation ditches. 

Because BARWEED is selective, it can be 
used to kill weeds in fields of corn and 


MOLDING 


wheat at certain stages of growth without 
damage to these food plants! It will save 
and 
greatly reduce the tremendous cost of 


untold hours of time and labor... 


weed control. 
BARWEED also kills that vicious 


One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


By providing BARWEED in convenient-to- 
use concentrated form, from small pack- 
ages for the gardener to large drums for 
the commercial grower, Cyanamid again 
contributes to better working and living. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





menace, ragweed, which causes 
such suffering to hay fever victims. 
Today many alert local govern- 
ments are using this new weapon 
to rid their communities of these 
stubborn plant pests. BARWEED 
kills them the same as it kills other 
weeds—by shutting off their food 
supply and starving them to death! 
Yet in spite of its violent effect on 
weeds, BARWEED is harmless to 
humans and animals, 
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Cyanamid Company 
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THE FUTURE THROUGH 


CHEMISTRY 
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Political Issues 


News of Premier Stalin 
‘from Secretary Marshall 
‘and from Harold Stassen 


President Truman now faces a decision 
" on how freely to use his veto power. The 
| first major domestic legislation now is 
reaching him from the Republican Con- 
" gress. It may touch. off an explosion that 
will echo through the next presidential 
| campaign. 
> The first decision for Mr. Truman is 
P whether to sign the portal-to-portal-pay 
_ measure, which would ban the suits by 
"labor for back pay for time spent in 
F changing clothes, washing up and walking 
to jobs inside plants. The measure now is 
in Mr. Truman’s hands after months of 
arguments in Congress. 

Behind the portal-to-portal-pay meas- 

ure stand a tax-cutting bill and a set of 
new rules for labor relations, both drawn 
up by the Republicans. The President is 
opposed to tax cuts at this time, and he 
thinks some of the provisions in the new 
labor bill are too drastic. He has said so 
at various times in speaking both of taxes 
~ and of labor legislation. 
"The political implications of his ac- 
im sctions on all three measures are broad. To 
im™m =owin the next presidential election, Mr. 
Truman must have the vote of working- 
men in Northern industrial cities. The 
portal-to-portal-pay bill and the new labor 
bill are opposed by the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The President, members of the Cabinet 
and many Democrats in Congress are argu- 
ing that now is not the time to cut taxes. 
They say that any excess of tax income 
over Government needs should vo into a 
reduction of the federal debt. They also 
argue that the big taxpayer would get a 
better break than the small one from the 
Republican tax bill, even with the gradu- 
ated plan of reductions. 

But Republicans say that both a tax cut 
and a payment on the federal debt can be 
made. They contend that their tax-cut plan 
is equitable, giving a larger percentage re- 
duction to small taxpayers than to big 
ones. And some of them are arguing that 
Mr. Truman simply plans to postpone a 
tax cut until next year when he will recom- 
mend one, sign a reduction bill just ahead 
] of the election and claim credit for the ac- 
tion when the subject is fresh in the minds 
of the voters. 

Foreign relations. The prospects of a 
Political battle at home brought no diminu- 
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DECISIONS AHEAD IN VETOES 


in Acceptance or Rejection of Tax and Labor Bills 


tion last week in the President’s efforts to 
develop better relations abroad! He had a 
pleasant visit with President Miguel Ale- 
man of Mexico and, in spite of the small 
fruits from the Moscow conference, got 
some encouraging words about Russia. 

The Mexican President, repaying the 
recent visit by Mr. Truman to Mexico, 
turned homeward with a pocket full of keys 
to various American cities and the promise 
of a United States loan to bolster Mexican 
economy. 

President Aleman received a tumultuous 





Before Mr. Aleman left Washington, the 
two Presidents issued a joint statement say- 
ing the Export-Import Bank was prepared 
to approve additional credits to Mexico to 
finance a number of projects that will con- 
tribute to the economy of Mexico. The in- 
itial credits will be about $50,000,000. 

From Russia, Mr. Truman received a 
full report on the Moscow conference, 
brought by the returning Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall. The Secretary 
bluntly said that not much had been ac- 
complished at the meeting, but that Pre- 


DINNER AT THE MEXICAN EMBASSY: TRUMAN & ALEMAN 
.. a tip for ‘48? 


welcome in Washington, whose citizens are 
used to dignitaries and do not often get 
excited about them. He was the guest of 
honor at a state dinner, made a brief talk 
before Congress, had various honors be- 
stowed upon him, and traveled on to 
New York for more sight-seeing and cele- 
brations. 

Mr. Truman presented the Mexican visi- 
tor to his other guests at the White House 
dinner as “a gentleman of whom I am very 
fond.” And in a lighthearted toast at the 
Mexican embassy, during a dinner tendered 
Mr. Truman by Mr. Aleman, the United 
States President came the closest yet to 
confirming the impression that he will run 
for re-election in 1948. 

“The President has informed me that he 
hoped I would not come to Mexico and 
run for President,” said Mr. Truman. “I 
want to say to him that I sincerely hope 
that he will not come to the U.S. in ’48.” 





mier Stalin had told him that an eventual 
compromise was to be hoped for. 

A similar report came from Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota. Mr. Stassen made 
public the full transcript of the conference 
he had with Mr. Stalin on April 9. 

In this, Mr. Stalin said the difference 
between the economic systems of the 
United States and Russia was no barrier to 
their co-operation. “If during the war they 
could co-operate, why can’t they today in 
peace?” asked Mr. Stalin. “Given the wish 
to co-operate, of course.” He said both 
countries would benefit. 

“T. want to bear testimony to the fact 
the Russia wants to co-operate,” said Mr. 
Stalin. He said an exchange of goods 
would lead to an exchange of people and of 
ideas. And he predicted that international 
control of atomic energy would be estab- 
lished; and that the use of atomic energy 
for war probably would be prohibited. 
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A “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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PROTECT THE WORKER! ighs 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It is necessary to put into proper perspective the 
various proposals pending in Congress for the revision 
of our labor laws. 

The original, purpose of the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act was to protect the worker in his right to ne- 
gotiate either for himself alone or in concert with his 
fellow workers. This right should be preserved. 

Because the Wagner Act’s provisions, however, have 
been distorted by the Labor Relations Board and the 
New Deal courts to injure the worker, certain amend- 
ments now are necessary. 

Many of the abuses which have arisen have in- 
jured the employer’s interests, but they have injured 
the employes’ interests far more. 

_ To illustrate: when a “secondary boycott” occurs, 
it is the workers not a party to the dispute whose earn- 
ings are cut. Why should the workers in a plant 
who are not even engaged primarily in the same in- 
dustry as the workers who happen to have a labor dis- 
pute with an employer suffer loss of income by means 
of the boycott? The workers of America should be 
protected against “secondary boycotts.” 

When there is a “jurisdictional” dispute between 
unions, the controversy is usually between union 
bosses who want control of the dues collected from 
this or that union. Why should the workers themselves 
be damaged—to say nothing of the employer—while 
there is a contest between union bosses? Surely an 
amendment which gives to a governmental board final 
power to settle jurisdictional disputes is logical and in 
the interest of the workers themselves. 


Injunction paves way for settlement: Next comes 
the question of the court injunction. This is frequently 
assailed as if it were some terrible power to wreak in- 
justice. But in the pending bills, the power to seek an 
injunction is given or should be given only to a gov- 
ernmental board to which the aggrieved workers or 
employer may go in order to stop a secondary boycott 
or a jurisdictional dispute and cause the parties to 
submit their case to some fact-finding or judicial 
board for settlement. This would protect the worker. 

An injunction is nothing more than the assertion 
of the power of government to stay the hand of either 
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party in a dispute for a brief period until the machin. em t 


ery of orderly settlement can function. It is a mean the “un 
which Anglo-Saxon principles of law have brought must t 
forth in order to prevent injury to either side whik whethe 
the law looks at the facts and renders a judgment. The 4 prere 
employer is already subject to the power of court in-B poth 
junctions. The unions should also be covered by itR pohibj 
when the Labor Board issues its restraining orders, pulsory 
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A monopoly in wage-fixing: Employers can & 
penalized under federal law if they band together to 
fix the sales prices of their commodities and yet u- 
ions, national in scope, have been permitted to fix what 
is often the biggest item that enters in the malcing of aff der the 
sale price—labor cost. organiz 

If the employes believe that their employ can majorit 
compete by paying a particular wage scale and stay Basa un 
in business that way, the employes should have the ¥ the em 
right to agree with their employer and help him build B how. B 
his business to the point where he can afford a higher § tract is 
scale. They should not be interfered with by the union § life, es; 
bosses. Workers must be protected against the forma ff tional 1 
tion of cartels and monopolistic combines that curtail § ship ar 
the area of competition. Industry-wide bargainings® Emp! 
naturally favored by some employers. Often the large & must a 
manufacturer keeps competition away by means o & coercio 
industry-wide bargaining. He is able to afford high & and lie 
wage-scales and the higher they go the less chance § fail to 
there is of a weak competitor growing stronger. ject to 

Industry-wide bargaining and monopoly go hani® Thu 
in hand in keeping America from expanding. This § the em 
means less jobs for workers in the future. High wage- & can he 
scales tend to price many workers out of the market so is tc 
and bring unemployment. . sees lit 

The only way to maintain employment is to main- § men de 
tain competition. The workers in the fringe or mat- ¥ membe 
ginal plants which are struggling to compete with § speakis 
larger plants must be protected. It is the essence of out by per 
economic prosperity that the small businesses be 4l- § ¢t and 
lowed to compete with the large ones. tected 

The worker must be protected also against the evils J anyone 
and abuses of the “closed shop” and the “union shop.” } Spee 
Both shops involve the compulsory joining of unions threat 
The only difference between the two is a matter of 30 
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pages of The United States News are written‘in their entirety by 
news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 





“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 










days. In the “closed shop,” the employer looks to the 
union to furnish employes when vacancies occur. In 
the “union shop,” the employer hires the employes but 
must tell them in advance that after thirty days, 
whether or not they believe in unions, membership is 
a prerequisite to the keeping of a job. 

Both forms of compulsion are wrong and should be 
pohibited. Naturally the union bosses want com- 
pulsory unionization. They, too, like monopoly. The 
“closed shop” and “union shop” aligns: the employer 
on the side of the union to help finance and maintain 
the union bosses and their control. 

The worker should be permitted a free choice. Un- 
der the Wagner law, a majority has a tight hold on an 
organized shop anyway. The law says that only the 
majority can act as bargaining agent. Hence, as long 
asa union is democratic and retains the confidence of 
the employes, it will be in control of the situation any- 
how. But when a “closed shop” or “union shop” con- 
tract is made, the union boss gets an indefinite lease of 
life, especially when the locals are placed under na- 
tional union executive boards where the real dictator- 
ship and control by union bosses has developed. 

Employer cannot correct falsehoods: The worker 
must also be protected against misrepresentation and 
coercion. Labor unions which misrepresent the facts 
and lie about what an employer’s policies are would 
fall to get members on that basis if unions were sub- 
ject to democratic processes. 

Thus, under the existing Wagner law as interpreted, 
the employer cannot reply to misrepresentations nor 
can he help the worker against coercion because to do 
80 is to risk a lawsuit and injunction. The employer 
sees literature circulated in which otherwise honest 


men deliberately tell falsehoods in order to influence 


memberships but the employer is intimidated against 
speaking out. It is the worker who must be protected 
by permitting the right of free speech to both employ- 
etand employe. The minority in a union must be pro- 
tected against punishment by a union majority when 
anyone in the minority speaks out. 

Speeches and public statements that convey no 
threat or intimidation toward individual workers for 





Primary purpose of labor legislation must be to protect the individual 


employe as well as employer in their relations with each other. 


rights of workers—Union monopolies restrict the freedom of 


their activity inside or outside unions can be helpful in 
giving the workers in a plant an honest understanding 
of the issues. This is in the workers’ interest. Too 
many jobs have been destroyed by reason of the bank- 
ruptcy or discontinuance of those businesses whose 
spokesmen were prevented from talking frankly about 
cost problems by the National Labor Relations 
Board’s arbitrary interpretations of the Wagner Act. 
Apply same rules to employer and union: It is 
the worker who must be protected at the work bench 
and during his lunch hour from ugly epithets and 
threats against him and members of his family be-, 
cause he declines to join a union. Coercion must be 
prohibited as an “unfair labor practice.” It is begging 
the question to say that this is a matter solely for po- 
lice power by the States. The logic of that argument is 
to repeal the provisions of present law whereby federal 
power is involved only against employers for “unfair 
labor practices” and turn the whole subject back to 
the States to regulate by appropriate legislation. 
Congress has an imperative duty to protect the 
workers. Congress must not be intimidated or coerced 
by threats that labor union bosses will call strikes and 
promote labor strife if Congress dares to do its duty. 
It was primarily the workers who in the last 
election voted Republican because they saw the 
Democratic party becoming a reactionary party in 
lining up with the union bosses as against the workers. 
If the President vetoes a bill that protects the 
workers, he will face the country’s protest at the 
proper time. Meanwhile a watered-down or diluted 
bill written presumably to avoid a veto that is in- 
evitable anyhow would be a mistake. The union 
bosses may have captured the White House but they 
have not captured Congress. The workers look to Con- 
gress to emancipate them from union dictatorships. 
Honest unions, democratically operated unions, 
unions that can hold their own in any debate in a 
court of public opinion when the true facts are per- 
mitted to come to light would be a credit to Ameri- 
can democracy. Union bosses who operate and con- 
trol unions with the totalitarian techniques of fascist 
dictators cannot be tolerated in free America. 

















Your Branch Plant in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Serves NEW Western Markets 
AND Your Present Markets 











People are moving West and 
taking the markets with them. 
Capitalize on the westward trend 
in population — while retaining 
your present markets—by build- 
ing your plant in_ strategically 
centered Colorado Springs. 

Municipally owned utilities as- 
sure low-cost power, light, water. 
No city bonded debt. Raw mate- 
rials for all types of industry. 
Only 41 miles from great steel 
producing and fabricating facili- 
ties. Ample skilled labor. Desirable 
factory sites on railroad trackage 
immediately available. 


Specialized, Confidential Service to Industrialists. 


Centered For Fast, Economical 
Distribution to All Parts of U.S.A. 


?” This map shows 

you how your 

« products, manu- 

factured in Colo- 

rado Springs, 

have speedy ac- 

cess to the new, 

rich Western 

market—and to 

present markets. 

Especially advantageous for parcel post, express 
shipments. 6 railroads, 2 air lines, 13 truck lines. 


FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


For reliable, complete informa- 
tion about the industrial oppor- 
tunities of Colorado Springs, 
ask for a copy of the book- 
let, “Fit Your Plant Where 
You and Your Workmen 
Can Keep Fit—in Colorado 
Springs and the Pikes Peak 
Region”. Please address on 
your company letterhead: 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


228 Pikes Peak Ave. Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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Implications of Moscow Deadlock: 
Appraisal by Newspaper Editors 


Many commenting newspaper editors 
are pessimistic about the possibility of co- 
operation with Russia, as a result of the 
failure of the Moscow~conference of for- 
eign ministers to agree on major issues of 
the peace with Germany. Some, however 
see a hope that the firmness of the West- 
ern Allies eventually will result in Russia’s 
making concessions. 

“The end of the Moscow meeting,” 
the Monroe (Mich.) News (Ind.), 
the end of the chapter as far as Russian 
co-operation with the Western powers on 
the wartime basis is concerned ... . Two 
fissionable worlds have emerged to shatter 
the dream of one world.” 

Since East and West cannot agree on 
the German problem, observes the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.). “East and West 
must proceed separately to make the 
best of a bad situation.” This, the paper 
continues, means ,integration of the 
Western Allies’ occupation zones, and 
then integration of these zones into the 
economy of the Western world. “This will 
be a costly piece of business,” it predicts. 
but the alternative it sees is chaos 
and Communism. 

On the other hand, the most dangerous 
course, believes the San Antonio Express 
(Ind.), “would be to abandon hope of 
aoreement, with the Soviet Union bloc and 
the Western powers keeping Europe divid- 
ed across the waist, each to develop its 
own sphere independently.” That, it be- 
lieves, “almost certainly would lead to 
war.” 

The present situation makes necessary, 
in the opinion of the New London (Conn.) 
Day (Ind.-Rep.), “a tough diplomatic 
battle . . . for contested areas and disputed 
territories all over the globe.” This paper 
holds that “the struggle is really being 
marked out between the world’s two fore- 
most powers.” 

“Russia is now our enemy,” declares the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.- 
Dem.). “As America helps weak states 
resist Communism, some desperate leader 
or group among them may do something 
that will drag us into actual war.” 

Resigned to the conclusion that the 
Western Allies must act alone for the 
present to rehabilitate Europe, the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) disagrees with 
the belief of “some of our more excitable 
citizens” that “the outcome can only be 
war.” If the Russians will not work with 
the United States, “we must do the best 
we can to bring peace and stability back to 
this battered old world without them,” the 
paper continues “But . . . the door to Rus- 


says 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post Dispatch 


RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


sian co-operation must be kept hopefully 
open.” 

Declaring that “ obviously the Russians 
do not want a general European settle- 
ment now,” the Indianapolis Star (Ind- 
Rep.) says, “Our only constructive an- 
swer to Stalin is to stop waiting for agree- 
ment and start strengthening the economic 
and social institutions of those countries 
which still believe in freedom, including 
our own.” 

On the assumption that the Russians are 
waiting for the United States to pull out 
of Europe, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) predicts that: “The Russians 
will deal with this country if and when 
they can be persuaded that the United 
States is going to keep on meaning what 
it says today.” 

The Moscow conference is credited with 
“a lot of spade work,” by the Los An- 
geles Times (Ind.-Rep.). That paper an- 
ticipates that “now that Britain, France 
and the United States have subscribed to 
a general plan for the reorganization of 
Germany, there is some chance that Rus- 
sia, faced with a united front, will come 
to terms.” 

“Proof that the United States 
Europe to stay, plus Russian need for 
German machinery, may eventually induce 
Moscow to adopt a more reasonable atti- 
tude,” the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire 
Eagle (Ind.) suggests. But it sees “small 
comfort in this,” since “as Mr. Marshall 
remarked, while the doctors argue, the 
patient sinks.” 
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answer these quest 


Q, Is there hope of conquering 


A. Indeed there is! Since 1900 the yearly 
death rate from tuberculosis has been re- 
duced from over 200 per 100,000 to under 
40! Many authorities say that by continu- 


Q, What are the important steps 


A. First: constant effort to find and treat 
more cases in the early stages when the 
disease is easier to control. Second: ade- 
quate treatment for active cases, prefer- 
ably hospital care, which will help to avoid 
infecting others. Third: proper care for 


Q, Why are periodic examinations 


A. Tuberculosis, especially in the early 
stages, often has no symptoms. Its dis- 
covery then depends on a thorough medical 
examination, aided by X-ray. Such exami- 
nations are particularly important among 


ions about 


ERCULOSIS ? 


ing a well-planned, forceful campaign— 
with public co-operation—deaths from tu- 
berculosis may be almost wiped out in the 
next twenty years. 


people who have had tuberculosis, includ- 
ing medical supervision and occupational 
guidance to prevent recurrence. Fourth: a 
drive to eliminate poor health habits and 
conditions which invite tuberculosis. 


adults, especially older persons, workers 
exposed to silica dust, and other special 
groups which have high tuberculosis death 
rates. 


in this campaign? 


so important? 


Don’t let tuberculosis frighten you 


Today, through modern medical skills, 
most cases of tuberculosis can be con- 
trolled if caught in time. The earlier 
that treatment is started, the better are 
the chances for a prompt ‘and lasting 
cure, 

If you should have tuberculosis, your 
physician will recommend treatment, 
probably in a sanatorium. Once the 
disease is brought under control you 
can usually return to a normal way of 
living, with periodic checkups to make 
sure the disease does not become active 


2 < 


again. You should faithfully follow your 
doctor’s instructions in order to speed 
recovery and maintain good health 
afterward. 

Regular medical examinations pro- 
vide comforting reassurance even if 
you don’t have tuberculosis, and sug- 
gest immediate treatment if the disease 
should be detected. For further infor- 
mation about such examinations and 
about the disease itself, ask your phy- 
sician, public health officer, or local 
Tuberculosis Association. 


COPYRIGHT 1947-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
tuberculosis. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 
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are ON THE FLORIDA GULF 





1,700 acres of industrial and housing property at the port of Carrabelle, Florida, are 


offered for sale in 21 units. 


These include a 50-mile railroad with port facilities, a cold storage plant, machine 
shops, warehouses and many other buildings suitable for industrial and commercial uses. 
Numerous barracks and auxiliary structures and permanent tile apartment buildings 
are also offered in 11 separate parcels suitable for private colonies, tourist camps or for 


employee housing, 


Situated in the center of the Tampa-Jacksonville-Birmingham-New Orleans radius, this 
property is a desirable distribution point for processed goods with access to materials by 
land and water. Climate, transportation, labor supply, raw materials and other factors are 
favorable for the manufacture of pulp and wood products, processing sea food, naval stores 
and for a variety of light manufacturing and finishing operations. 


HERE ARE TYPICAL UNITS... BUY THEM FOR IN- 
DUSTRIAL OR OTHER USE, FOR RESALE OR LEASE 


UNIT No. 1—POTENTIAL INDUSTRIAL SITE 

Approximately 30 acres fronting on Carrabelle dock and 
rail terminal. 25-foot water depth, rail facilities, shop build- 
ings, warehouses, administration building, officers’ quarters 
and other frame structures. Marine ways. Oil and gasoline 
tanks with total capacity of 880,000 gallons. 


UNIT No. 8—MODERN VILLAGE 

56 hollow tile apartment buildings containing one, two and 
three bedroom apartments for 390 families. Post office, school 
building and stores—all hollow tile construction. The 80 
acres of rolling land on which this unit is located has 1,600 
feet of water frontage. 


UNIT No. 17—COLD STORAGE PLANT 

A complete cold storage plant ready to operate or to convert 
to an efficient quick-freeze plant. Frame construction, 96 feet x 
188 feet, with asbestos siding, concrete foundation and load- 
ing platform for trucks. Contains 8,000 square feet of 
storage space divided into 7 storage rooms. Capable of 
handling temperatures ranging from 8° to 40°. Equipped with 
2 scales, in-and-out overhead track conveyer with ceiling 
distribution tracks. There are also two 48’ x 160’ frame ware- 


houses, a large motor repair shop, bakery and other buildings 
on this 9-acre unit—a considerable portion of which is asphalt 
covered. 


UNIT No. 18—RAILROAD 

Railroad running from Carrabelle to Tallahassee approxi 
mately 50 miles, 56-60 pound rail. Connects with Seaboard 
Airline Railway at Tallahassee, runs through Spring Hill, 
Arran, Sopchoppy, Lanark and Carrabelle, with side track 
facilities at all stations. At Carrabelle the railroad connects 
with the deep water dock. 


OTHER UNITS AVAILABLE 

Suitable for Warehousing, Light Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Housing use. A number of units, each containing from 
50 to 70 frame buildings, variously include Barracks, Hospital, 
Mess Halls, Officers’ Quarters, Administration Buildings, 
Theatres, Post Exchanges, Storage Tanks and Utility Systems. 
All but two of these units have Gulf frontage. 


UTILITIES 

Electric, water and sewerage systems are available for sale 
for use in place or for removal of such portions as are not 
needed in place. 





Typical multi-family residential unit. 


Portion of retail store building. 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 





115 FLORIDA AVE., P. O. BOX 4129 . 





TAND, BUILDINGS, 


HOUSING, UTILITIES AND A RAILROAD 


FOR SMLE WoW! . 


* 60 Miles from Tallahassee (State Capital) 
* Most Units have Water Frontage 
* Access by Road, Rail, Sea and Air 


* Healthful Climate, Ample Labor 
* All Necessary Utilities 


War Assets Administration invites bids for the 
purchase of specified real properties at this loca- 
tion. All bids must be made on the standard bid 
form provided for this purpose. These bid forms 
state the terms and conditions of the sale, define 
and describe each separate unit and provide in- 
formation that will aid the bidder to make his 
offer in the correct way. Bid forms and instruc- 
tions are now available at the Jacksonville 
Regional Office at the address given below. 


The property is subject to the following priori- 

ties to purchase, in this order: 

1. Federal Government Agencies 

2. State and Local Governments 

3. Non-Profit Institutions 
These priorities will expire at 11:00 A.M. 
(E.S.T.), on May 6, 1947. Before that time, bids 
from priority holders will be received for one 
or more separate established units of this offering 


but no lump sum bid for a group of units will be 
considered. 


CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON 
(CARRABELLE, FLORIDA) 
SUB-DIVIDED INTO 21 UNITS 





bs) 


Bids from the general public for one or more 
separate units of this offering will be received by 
the War Assets Administration, Post Office Box 
183, Carrabelle, Florida, until 11:00 A.M. 
(E.S.T.), May 26, 1947. On that day all bids will 
be publicly opened and read at Building T 1604, 
Camp Gordon Johnston, Carrabelle, Florida, and 
no bids received after that time will be con- 
sidered. The War Assets Administration re- 
serves the right to reject any or all bids and no 
bids will be considered unless prepared on the 
specific bid forms that are provided. 


Special consideration will be given to small 
business firms for purchase. Inspection of the 
property say be arranged with the Jacksonville 
Regiova! Office or the Resident Manager on the 
site. 


Direct your request for bid forms and all other 
inquiries to: 





OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA; 
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of the Week 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


Will industry generally be able to 
absorb wage increases now being 
made without raising prices? 


To present a cross section of Opinion 
on whether the new pay increases will 
prevent price reduction, The United 
States News asked businessmen, labor 
experts and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 
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Charles E. Wilson Sar be 
Schenectady, N. Y.; President, General Elec. rates of 
tric Corp., we can! 
answers: Furth 
Higher prices are the legitimate result prices 1 
of the national Wage-increase pattem fact thi 
which the present Administration has &§ v#ued 
tolerated, if not actively abetted. If a level m 
company were actually making excessive [fp not hav 
profits, then it should absorb a _ wage 
increase, of course. But if its profits are 
reasonable, fair and closely figured, then 
it can hardly be expected to add heavily 
to its labor costs without passing this 
added expense on to the customer. It has 
no other choice. 
The time to speak out against higher 
prices was before, not after, the national 
wage pattern was once more set. 
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Detroit, Mich.; President, United Automo- per-hou 

bile, Aircraft and~ Agricultural implement efficien 
Workers of America (CIO), ; 
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answers: (by telegraph) large I 

Preliminary estimates of first-quarter because 

profits leave no doubt but that the answer and th 


If re li is “Yes,” but absorption of wage increases more e 
you require light sheet metal structures— without raising prices is not enough. With 


if your installations must have great strength— present profits, industry can and should RM 
and be built to your own design— reduce prices for its own sake, as well as . 


If you want to simplify your manufacturing for the welfare of the nation as a whole. 
operation —and eliminate welding, turning, It had better. 
riveting, and waste— The pattern of wage increases won this 
If you require Kd shipment in the easiest possible manner— year is inadequate to close the growing de- 


Investigate Lindsay Structure. It is now available in steel or | - [ationary gap between the amounts of 
aluminum in 23,908 prefabricated panel sizes. Let us show you mney workers and other consumers have 
how it can meet your requirements. The Lindsay Corporation, available for spending and the cost of our 
1732 25th Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. Sales Offices: Chicago, current output of consumer goods and 


| New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Montreal. services at present prices. Unless this gap d 
TE} is closed—and soon—by voluntary action mad 
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gf materials and whether there is in- 
creased productivity. Certainly it is the 
desire of industry to keep prices as low 
ss possible in the interests of sales 


and employment. 


James D. Mooney 


Toledo, Ohio; President and Chairman of 
the Board, Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.; 
Former Vice President, General Motors, Inc., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
As long as costs of labor and costs of 
hasic materials continue to rise the only 
way in Which manufacturers of end prod- 
yets can maintain or reduce prices is to 
vet more productivity from labor in return 
for the increased wages. Unless manage- 
ment can secure this realistic co-operation 
fom labor along with reduction in the 
rates of taxes on productive organizations 
we cannot absorb the increases in costs. 
Furthermore. any sound discussion of 
priees must take into consideration the 
fact that our dollar continues to be de- 
valued and, accordingly, the general price 
level must go up. In other words, we can- 
not have 1941 prices with the 1947 dollar. 


Rep. John Lesinski 


(Dem.), Mich.; Ranking Minority Member, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
answers: 

Iam firmly of the opinion that the 15- 
cent-an-hour increase being made by a 
number of big businesses will not unbal- 
ance the economy of the industries nor 
this nation. 

The industries have enjoyed the largest 
profits in their history and the 15-cent- 
per-hour raise can be absorbed by more 
efficient management. In fact, the stimulus 
given to the morale of labor will, in a 
large measure, absorb the pay increase 
because a happy labor is an efficient labor, 
and they will show their appreciation by 
more efficient production. 


R. M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; President, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co.; Former President, 
American Bankers Association, 

answers: 

The fundamental fallacy of the labor 
movement has been to demand continually 
higher wages for less work and smaller 
production. This can result in nothing but 
higher prices which, in turn, cause the de- 
mand for higher wages. 

If we are to support the present Gov- 
ernment debt, we must have high national 
income, but this can only be sustained, in 
my opinion, if it is accompanied by high 
production. Unless labor wishes to destroy 
our economy, it must determine to give 
an honest day’s production for the high 
wage it is getting. Chaos and depression, 
only, can follow the pattern of the past 
‘ten years of continually increasing wages 
While at the same time reducing hours and 

cy. 
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Diminished loss of time 
by striking. Contracts 
that are yet to be settled 


The second postwar round of wage in- 
creases is turning out to be somewhat 
different from the nation’s first wave of 
increases. It is shaping up as follows: 

The wage pattern is lower than the 
1814 cents an hour granted last spring 
in many big industries. Present raises are 
costing the larger companies about 15 
cents. an hour, including “fringe” items. 
Smaller firms are paying less. 

Variations in pattern are being worked 
out. Steel is giving raises of 1214 cents an 
hour in wage rates plus 2%% cents for 
fringes. Autos and electrical equipment are 
settling for 114% cents in raises plus 3% 
cents in other items. In some industries 
the raises are as low as 3 or 5 cents. 

Fringes are frequent additions to indus- 
try’s wage bill. Some industries:are giving 
employes pay for national holidays when 
they are excused from work. Others are 
increasing vacation ‘benefits or introducing 
severance-pay plans. Some are discussing 
insurance programs. These issues were not 
included in last year’s major settlements. 

Prices are not going up with wages in 
most cases. Some industries report they 
cannot afford to cut prices because of these 
added wage costs. A few firms are being 
forced to raise prices because of these new 
costs. Last year, wage increases were fol- 
lowed automatically by price rises. 

Strikes are few this year. During the 
first four months of 1947, time lost through 
strikes is estimated at 8,330,000 man-days. 
This compares with 70,700,000 man-days 
lost in the same period last year. The chart 
on this page shows that the time lost was 
considerably lower in each month this year 
than it was in 1946. The rise in April was 
due to the telephone strike, biggest walkout 
so far this year. 

A series of strikes involving about 50,- 
000 employes broke out last week, mainly 
over wage issues. Scattered firms in the 
steel, cement, rubber, building, tobacco 
and trucking industries were involved. 

Strike threats, however, still lie ahead 
in a few industries. There may be coal and 
maritime strikes, and others. The second 
round, however, will be far less severe from 
a strike standpoint than the first was. 

Industry by industry, this second- 
round pattern is developing as follows: 

In steel, the basic producers are grant- 
ing the 15-cent pattern, including 12% 
cents as a general raise and about 2% cents 





labor Week 
SECOND ROUND’S SMALLER RAISES 


Differences From Earlier Pattern, Including Fewer Price Increases 


to pay for fringe items. These include 
severance pay for men discharged because 
of permanent closing of a department or 
plant. Differences in rates between some 
jobs also are being eliminated. Some steel- 
fabricating firms, however, are being al- 
lowed to settle for 9 and 101% cents an hour. 

In aluminum, the CIO Steelworkers ac- 
cepted a 12-cent raise plus 3 cents for 
extras. Last year, the Aluminum Co. of 
America gave a half cent above the gen- 
eral pattern. 

In electrical equipment, General Mo- 
tors’ electrical divisions set the pace with 
a raise of 114% cents plus 34% cents for 
six paid holidays. General Electric, how- 
ever, already was granting holiday pay. 
It therefore gave a flat raise of 121 cents 
an hour and agreed to pay time and a 
half for Saturday work and double time 
for Sunday and holiday work. 

In autos, the pattern created by Gen- 
eral Motors in the electrical industry is 
forming the basis for settlements in GM’s 
auto plants, in Chrysler and others. The 
CIO Auto Workers tried to change the 
pattern in GM, but in the end had to take 
the company offer. UAW then arranged 


for negotiations with Ford this week, gl. 
though the Ford contract does not expire 
until the end of this month. 

In farm equipment, International Ha. 
vester Co. made an offer to 11 unions that 
have contracts in its 21 plants. The fim 
said it would duplicate the GM pattern of 
114% cents plus six paid holidays. CQ 
Farm Equipment Workers quickly a¢. 
cepted. Other unions are falling into line. 

In hosiery, a slightly larger pay rai 
was negotiated by the CIO Hosiery Work. 
ers. A new contract covering about 10,00) 
workers in 36 mills provides for a raise of 
13 cents an hour, plus five paid holidays 
and increased insurance benefits. 

In rubber, the pattern -is below the 1}. 
cent figure. The CIO Rubber Workers 
won a raise of 114% cents, without any 
extras, before the General Motors pattem 
was created. The rubber contract, how- 
ever, can be reopened in July. 

In communications, a 5-cent raise was 
accepted by an AFL union after Westem 
Union pleaded inability to pay more. 
Wages can be discussed again in six months. 

In glass, CIO Glass Workers accepted 
a 8-cent raise in February with a proviso 
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that negotiations can be resumed after 
a steel pattern was fixed. 

In city transportation, a 7-cent raise was 
accepted: by the Machinists’ Union in 
Akron, O., to end a one-day strike that 
halted bus service. 

In textiles, unions continue to settle for 
10 cents an hour in cotton textiles and 15 
ents in woolen. Most of the industry 
ined up earlier in the year. 

In printing, 27 New York newspapers 

to a raise of 16 to 20 per cent for 
4000 printers. New rates range from $90 
a week for day shift to $100 a week for 
late night shift. 

In food products, increases vary from 
5 to 14 cents an hour. One recent agree- 
ment included a 7-cent raise plus four 
paid holidays. 

In clothing, raises of 6 to 12 per cent 
were negotiated earlier in the year. 

Other industries are yet to negotiate 
their new contracts. 

looking ahead, some of the impor- 
tant disputes coming up are as follows: 

Coal. John L. Lewis is in the prelim- 
inary stages of negotiations with soft-coal 
operators. His demands probably will ex- 
ceed the present pattern. 

Maritime. CIO contracts expire June 15. 
Unions want pay raises on top of a 6 per 
cent raise won last March. 

Meat. New wage demands are being dis- 
cussed by a CIO Packinghouse Workers 
convention. This union won a general 
raise of 71/4 cents an hour early this year, 
with higher adjustments in some jobs. 

Railroads. A 20-cent raise is sought by 
lf unions representing the nonoperating 
employes of the major railroads. Operating 
unions want changes in working rules that 
add up to more take-home pay. A strike, 
however, is unlikely. 

Shipbuilding. AFL and CIO efforts to 
get wage rises in the shipyards are dead- 
locked. Wartime machinery to stabilize 
wages is near a collapse. Unemployment 
in this industry makes strikes difficult. 

Employers’ initiative. There are pos- 
sible strikes ahead, but, for the most part, 
the country is moving through the second 
round without walkouts. This time the em- 
ployers have seized the initiative in bar- 
gaining in most industries. They are making 
the offers and fixing the pattern. Last year, 
the pattern came through union ultima- 





























tums and Government-dictated formulas. 


COAL’S KEY PLACE 
IN LABOR OUTLOOK 


Coal now is the key to whether this 
country is to have a year of relatively 
peaceful labor relations. A soft-coal strike 
on July 1, now a possibility, could offset 
many of the production gains effected by 
sttlement of other major wage disputes. 

Optimistic views that a strike may 

averted are being expressed in some 
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TOP OFFICIALS OF THE AFL AND CIO met around a “peace” table in Washington last week 
for the first time in several years. They agreed unanimously that the two organizations should 
be merged but left to later conferences the difficult problem of how that unity can be achieved. 
Those present included (left to right) William Green, AFL president; Philip Murray, ClO president; 
Daniel J. Tobin, head of the AFL Teamsters, and John L. Lewis, head of the AFL United Mine Workers. 











_ governmental and industry sources. These 


sources cite several recent developments. 

A conciliatory approach was taken by 
John L. Lewis last week in preliminary 
meetings with coal operators and govern- 
ment representatives. Mr. Lewis left the 
impression that he would not insist upon 
industry-wide bargaining,—a change from 
his earlier attitude. 

Southern operators are divided on this 
issue of industry-wide negotiations. Mr. 
Lewis may be able to split up the South- 
ern group, which withdrew from national 
negotiations. Some of the Southerners are 
willing to join with Northern operators to 
work out a contract with Mr. Lewis. 

Strategy of Mr. Lewis, thus, may be to 
go ahead in negotiations with any opera- 
tors who will meet with him. If a contract 
is negotiated, he then will seek to apply 
the same terms on the holdout operators, 
through a strike if necessary. 

Coal miners’ losses in pay due to 
strikes may be another factor leading 
toward a peaceful settlement. The average 
coal miner lost about $1,000 in wages 
during about 80 days of idleness because of 
strikes in the last year. Some of this was 
offset by higher pay won last May, but the 
miner received no extra compensation as 
a result of last November’s strike or in 
the recent “safety” stoppage. Many 
miners went back to the pits without wait- 
ing for Mr. Lewis’s orders in this recent 
stoppage. Now the miners have seen CIO 
members winning pay increases without 
losing work time. Thus, there are reasons 
why Mr. Lewis may seek to avoid a strike. 

A strike, however, can take place if 
Mr. Lewis decides to press for concessions 


that the industry is unwilling to grant. Mr. 
Lewis may want to even the score with 
the Government, which halted his strike 
last winter with a court injunction and 
fines. If the strike comes in July, it will 
not be as serious as a wintertime stoppage. 
Industry will feel the pinch, however, if 
the walkout is prolonged. 

Stockpiles of coal are building up since 
last month’s stoppages. With the heating 
season over, a good proportion of the 
weekly output of about 12,000,000 tons of 
.coal can go into the stockpiles. The strike, 
thus, would not cripple industry as quickly 
as it did in the winter. 

Steel mills, however, require a special 
type of coal. The current high production 
rate is preventing steel firms from stock- 
piling much of this fuel. Mills therefore 
would feel the effects of a coal strike be- 
fore other industries. A steel shutdown, 
in turn, would hamper production in other 
industries. ; 

Railroads also will have to curtail 
schedules because of a shortage of fuel if 
there is a prolonged coal strike. 

A truce might be arranged if Mr. Lewis 
and the coal operators do not complete 
a new contract July 1. Mr. Lewis might 
agree to continue at work under the terms 
of the Government contract after the 
mines go back to private ownership. Many 
of the coal operators probably will be 
willing to make such a deal, pending the 
writing of a new agreement. Mr. Lewis, 
however, may want to force a showdown 
in July. 

Demands that Mr. Lewis will make in 
such a showdown are expected to include 
the same weekly take-home pay for a 
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shorter work week. He also wants the 
operators to pay a royalty of 10 cents a 
ton into his welfare fund, instead of the 
5-cent fee paid under the Government 
contract. Other issues, such as unioniza- 
tion of foremen and mine-safety regula- 
tions, will take time to negotiate. 

Government power to halt a strike, 
under existing law, will expire June 30 
with the end of federal operation of the 
mines. The injunction that halted Mr. 
Lewis’s strike last winter was based on 
federal operation. Pending legislation to 
restrict union powers probably will be 
vetoed by Mr. Truman. 

Congress, however, will be in session 
if Mr. Lewis calls a strike July 1. An 
emergency bill giving authority for a new 
injunction against the walkout could be 
passed without much trouble, and Mr. 
Truman probably would sign it. Courts 


Productivity since V-J Day has “risen 
perceptibly, although it still has a long 
way to go.” He said the company does not 
expect maximum productivity until the 
supply situation improves. 

Employment will be increased “consid- 
erably” when new plants are completed 
and when more supplies permit a. higher 
production rate. There now are 129,172 
employes on Ford pay rolls. 

Grievances, or complaints, filed by 
these employes are on the decline. In the 
last 12 months 12,196 grievances were 
filed, accusing management of violating 
provisions of the contract. This compares 
with 27,504 grievances filed in the preced- 
ing 12 months. 

A company-security clause in the Ford 
contract with CIO’s United Auto Workers 
was given part of the credit for these im- 
proved employe relationships. This clause 


MESSRS. FORD AND BUGAS 
. «- a new chapter in employer-employe relations 


then could fine Mr. Lewis and his union 
for every day that a strike continued. 
That is one reason why Mr. Lewis may 
decide to settle without a strike this time. 


LABOR PHILOSOPHY 
OF HENRY FORD II 


Henry Ford II, youthful president of the 
Ford Motor Co., last week gave a Wash- 
ington audience a report on his com- 
pany’s labor problems, plus an insight into 
his general philosophy toward labor re- 
lations. The report makes interesting read- 
ing for employers and unions everywhere. 

The Ford report included these points: 

Strikes in Ford plants are declining. Mr. 
Ford reported that “quickie” strikes in the 
last 12 months were 60 per cent fewer than 
in the preceding 12 months, or 82 per cent 
below the average for the last five years. 


permits management to lay off or disci- 
pline employes who strike or otherwise 
violate the contract. 

Employe views are being solicited by 
management through questionnaires. A 
recent poll showed that a majority of 
those who replied were uninformed about 
company policies and did not think man- 
agement was trying to make them feel 
like a part of the firm. Over 80 per cent 
of the answers contained complaints about 
supervisors and top management. Mr. 
Ford and John Bugas, industrial-relations 
manager, are seeking to eliminate these 
complaints by improving relations with 
employes. 

Communists are found, to some extent, 
among Ford employes, but Mr. Ford said 
that they had had no effect on the com- 
pany’s labor relations. There have been 
repeated assertions that Communists were 
influential in the UAW Ford local. 


———— 


On labor legislation, Mr. Ford said 
he favored equality for labor and manag. 
ment under the law. The Government, he 
added, should keep out of labor relations 
as far as possible, operating only as , 
mediator. He said he thought employes 
should have the right to strike and tha 
management should be left to solve jt; 
own problems with its employes. 


RISE OF EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of factory workers are 
nearly back to the wartime peak, despite 
a reduction in the average work week. 
Preliminary figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the average weekly 
pay in factories rose to $47.47 in March, 
This was 3 cents below the January, 1945, 
level. Meanwhile, the average work week of 
40.3 hours in March was 5 hours shorter 
than in January, 1945. Hourly earnings 
have risen 12.7 per cent since January, 
1945. 

Hourly earnings advanced in March for 
the thirteenth consecutive month. The 
March average of $1.179 compared’ with 
$1.17 in February and $1.161 in January. 
The postwar low point was October, 1945, 
when hourly earnings averaged $0.985. 


> Free speech. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board continues to give employers 
more latitude in discussing union issues 
with their employes. The Board rejected 
protests of the CIO Auto Workers at los- 
ing an employe election at Hercules Motor 
Corp., in Canton, Ohio. NLRB said the 
company was within its rights in writing 
to employes four days prior to the election 
that a union victory might result in with 
drawing certain benefits given to em- 
ployes. Notices and letters opposing the 
union and listing benefits that manage- 
ment had given employes also were upheld 
by NLRB. These were not coercive, the 
NLRB said. In addition, the Board re- 
fused to set aside the election because of 
statements made by supervisory employes 
to production workers. These included re- 
marks that the company did not need a 
union and that a strike would follow a 
union victory. 


> Veteran's reinstatement. A closed- 
shop contract signed in his absence cal- 
not bar a nonunion veteran from reinstate- 
ment in his old job. In ruling to this effect, 
a U.S. district court in Massachusetts in- 
dicates it will find union officials in con- 
tempt of court if they interfere with a 
veteran’s reinstatement. The veteran in 
this case had more seniority than some 
union members, but the AFL Railway 
Clerks had gone on strike after his reil- 
statement and later promotion. The court 
found that the union’s contract restricting 
jobs to union members was signed during 
the veteran’s absence and thus could have 
no effect upon his reinstatement rights. 
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Costs of materials, rent, 
taxes and freight that 
resist substantial cuts 


People are to be disappointed if they 
expect prices to get back to prewar levels 
at any time in years just ahead. Many 
prices will decline, but most prices are to 
remain much above the prewar level. 

Several reasons will account for a post- 
war price level higher than prewar. Wage 
rates per hour in manufacturing already 
are 59 per cent above prewar, and wage 
rates are taking another turn upward 
now. Efficiency of workers has been rela- 
tively low and is impreving slowly. Then 
too, raw-material prices, over all, are about 
117 per cent higher than they were in pre- 
war. Farm products, which make up a 
large proportion of raw materials, have 
their prices guaranteed against a precipi- 
tate decline for two more years. 

Profit margins, it is true, might be 
squeezed. But margins of profit average 
only about 6 per cent of sales, so that 
large price cuts cannot come out of that 
part of prices. Wage increases given at this 
time are to squeeze profit margins in many 
industries even at present high levels of 
prices and production. Some priees, as a 
result, are being increased further. 

Reasons why prices are high and are 
to stay relatively high, even after some 
decline, can be seen from practical ex- 
amples. The chart tells the story for four 
important items. In more detail: 

A new house now costs about 87 per 
cent more on the average to build than it 
did back in 1939. In some places, the cost 
is much more than that. 

Wage payments per hour for building- 
trades workers average $1.60, against 93 
cents before the war. The rates are being 
raised again at this time. There is no 
history of wage cuts in this industry, 
though rates may fall below standard on a 
local basis when building activity is dewn. 
Labor costs im general are permanently 
higher. In 1939, labor costs in a typical 
house amounted to $2,400. Labor costs for 
the same house today would be $4,110. 

Material costs are up 97.1 per cent in 
the case of houses, 63.5 per cent for all 
construction. Materials for an average 
house today cost about $7,100 compared 
with $3,600 in 1939. Lumber is nearly 
three times as costly as in 1939. Brick 
tests $29.29 per thousand now, com- 
pared with $12.05 in 1939, or 60 per eent 
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Price Rises: The Basic Factors 


(INDEX: 1939=100) 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHY PRICES WILL STAY ABOVE ‘39 


Wages at 59 Per Cent Higher Than Prewar and Still Moving Up 
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Special Report 


more. Cement is up about 20 per cent, 
Doorknobs available for 20 cents in 1939 
cost 55 cents today; sinks have gone from 
$11.56 apiece to $37.35; a door priced at 
$3.48 in 1939 is twice as high in 1947, 

Building-material prices are coming 
under pressure, however. Output of ma- 
terials generally is 40 per cent higher than 
last year, and in the case of nails, bathtubs, 
sinks and warm-air furnaces, output js 
double or triple the 1946 rate. Demand, on 
the other hand, is below expectations, s0 
that prices may decline. 

Time required for building is coming 
back down too, as materials begin to reach 
the construction site faster and in the 
order needed.. With lower material prices 
and shorter building time, over-all costs 
might fall as much as 30 per cent during 
the year ahead. But with labor costs 
frozen at high levels, a house would cost 
nearly one-third more to build than it did 
before the war. 

A car offers another example of high 
prices held up by high costs. Wholesale 
auto prices are 62 per cent above prewar. 
Since November, 1945, there were four 
general increases in prices, followed by 
other markups on various models. Manu- 
facturers pointed to these reasons: 

Earnings of auto workers have gone from 
93 cents an hour in 1939 to $1.39. Two of 
the largest manufacturers recently agreed 
to raise wage rates another 111% cents an 
hour and add worker benefits equal to 3% 
cents more on hourly wages. As this raise 
spreads throughout the industry, manv- 
facturers will have to make up for the 
higher costs. Output per man-hour is in- 
creasing gradually, and that will help 
absorb this latest wage increase. 

Raw materials going into autos are 
higher now. Finished steel, a principal ma- 
terial, is up from $46.22 a ton in 1939 to 
$57.27 a ton, or 23.9 per cent. Auto-body 
sheet steel rose from 3 cents a pound to 
3.7 cents, or 23 per cent. Lead is up 1588 
per cent; copper, 81.8 per cent. 

Accessories and parts for autos are 
higher. The $13 tire of 1939 costs $17 now. 
Spark plugs have gone up about 4 cents 
each in the past year; storage batteries 
rose from $11.40 to $16.50. Costs of ma- 
terials and parts arelue to decline as sup- 
plies rise and assembly operations smooth 
out. Yet wage rates will be held high in the 
auto industry now that it is thoroughly 
organized, so that prices will remain above 
prewar for the forseeable future. 

Clothing prices in stores, 79 per cent 
higher today than before the war, reflect 
the general rise in labor and materials 
costs. Take a suit of clothes, for instance. 
A wholesaler pays $41 now for a suit he 
got for $20.78 in 1939. That is a 97.3 per 
cent increase. 

Serge, a common suit material, is up 
from $1.91 a yard to $3.05, or nearly 60 
per cent. Rayon yarn is up from 52 cents 
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Ever have trouble balancing your check book? 


OME of these check book errors are in 
simple arithmetic. Many are in copying 
figures. 

If it’s easy to make errors on such relatively” 
simple work, it’s understandable why errors 
occur so often in business where complex in- 
formation is copied and worked out by hand 
-or on the typewriter. 

Chances are that in your business you have 
people writing the same figures, part numbers, 
descriptions, names, etc., over and over. When 
done by hand or typewriter it’s frequently 
inaccurate. It’s always a-slow, costly process. 


The Addressograph method is the fastest, 
most accurate method of putting figures and 


words on business forms. Once information is 
put on an Addressograph plate and checked 
it’s impossible to make an error. You can write 
at high speeds—up to 5,000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute with complete accuracy. 


Addressograph simplified business methods 
can be used in every department of your 
business—with existing systems and routines 
—alone or in conjunction with other office 
machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative in 
your city for information on how others in 
your same type of business are saving time 
and money. Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TAGOE- MANE ALE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS , 


Madre band 








are Registered Trade Marks of Add 


One of many Addressograph 

business machines designed 

for all sizes and types of 
businesses. 
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THE NEW FRONTIER 


Everything necessary for successful industrial operation — 
raw materials, new markets, ideal distribution facilities, eco- 
nomical power, good climate — is to be found in America’s 
“Number One State of Opportunity”. But more important 
than physical assets is the ‘different attitude’ of Mississippi 
people. To them, industrial employment is a future, and they’re 
meeting industry more than half-way by investing in buildings 
to house them. You'll have no public relations problems so long 
as your employees and neighbors share this attitude, and have 


@ personal interest in your success. 


There’s a ‘different attitude’ toward visi- 
tors in Mississippi, too. Mississippians 
sincerely mean it when they welcome you 
to the “Magnolia State”. Why not make 
this a business-pleasure trip? Bring the 
family and just rest, see the sights, or 
enjoy your favorite sport. 


Ask for a confidential report on Mississippi’s industrial 
opportunities. 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
New Capito! Building 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


(BAWI Means Balance New York Office 
Agriculture with Industry) 1001 Two Rector St. 


sTATE OF 
\ 
wre es, Pry, 


MISSISSIP 


* THE BAW! STATE 


Special Report 


\ 





E'S A Difforont ATTITUDE 
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to 62 cents a pound. Wool has reached a 
price of 50 cents a pound, compared with 
the 1939 price of 34 cents; cotton is up 
from 9 cents a pound in 1939 to 31.9 cents 
a pound now., And the Government js 
bound, under present laws, to support the 
price of cotton and wool if it should fall 
below a certain point. 

Workers in men’s-clothing factories were 
getting 58.1 cents an hour in 1939. Today 


they earn $1.09 for that time. In finished. - 


apparel manufacturing, wage rates have 
increased 97 per cent since 1939. Clothing 
workers are highly organized, in a position 
to resist any wage cuts. 





= 
INDUSTRIAL WORKER 
. . . behind high prices, high costs 


Shoes and other leather products pro- 
vide a similar set of facts. A pair of men’s 
shoes selling for $5.79 in 1939 is $8.79 now, 
or 51.8 per cent higher in price. Calfskins 
that cost the manufacturer 17.9 cents a 
pound in 1939 cost 47.5 cents now. Hides 
are up 88 per cent; chrome leather, 138 per 
cent; sole leather, 75 per cent. Wages in the 
leather-processing industry are up from 
63.4 cents an hour in 1939 to $1.17. Shoe 
manufacturing workers earn 99.8 cents an 
hour now, against 50.3 cents in prewar. 

Food prices have gone up more and 
may fall more than most other prices with 
any decline in demand. But the Govern- 
ment is pledged to support farm prices 
until 1949, and the farmer, like the man- 
ufacturer, has to collect a higher price 
to pay his higher production costs. 

Commodities used in farm operations are 
up 79 per cent, on an over-all basis, over 
the 1935-39 average. Seed is up 140 per 
cent; fertilizer, 36 per cent; farm ma- 
chinery, 27.6 per cent; farm wages, 230 
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INIVERSTTY OF ELROTRONIOS ... Vs 


IT&T serves 
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Osition MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 





I T & T factories in 26 countries, 
sales offices in many more, make 
it the largest international com- 
munications and radio supplier. 










TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 
I T & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, and owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 















RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 
I T & T has installed and operates 
the radio stations connecting most 
of the countries of South America 
by radiotelephone with 95% of 
the telephones of the world. 














RADIO AIDS TO AERIAL NAVIGATION 
I T & T companies, world-wide 
pioneers in radio navigation re- 
search, are today manufacturing 
and further developing electronic 
aids for safety in air transportation. 









CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 

IT &T associates have 47,000 miles 

of submarine cable, 6600 miles of 

landline connections, over 60 inter- 
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national radiotelegraph circuits. 
pro- 
1eN § [ MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
now, h 1 P : sew by eo AND SERVICE 
kins W: measure the value of any university by the extent to which it helps I T & T associates operate 7 U. S. 
Py 'V improve the conditions of human life. The research work of the marine communications shore sta- 
* scientists of the world-wide IT &T laboratories contributed many basic tions and have 152 sales-service 
pe developments in electronics and communications before the war and agencies at principal world ports. 
the particularly for the war effort of the United States and its allies. 
rom a with - a arava “ postwar demands, IT&T draws on its TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
hoe mere rv a Oo tec — ys edge to help keep America in the I T & T technical and advisory 
; an ront of progress. is constantly advancing services are supplied to certain 
var. —in telephone and telegraph communications equipment government telephone systems as 
and —in aviation electronics directed primarily to air safety well as to privately owned tele- 
vith —in mobile radio phone operating enterprises. 
a —in FM broadcasting Le 4 
ices —in PTM (Pulse Time Modulation) multiplex broadcasting EXPORT 
ont and moeeny on a single frequency I T & T maintains an export de- 
rice —in television partment which supplies its cus- 
—in direction-finding and sea navigation tomers their complete requirements 
oi and in many other developments in these areas of human progress of electrical equipment, including 
ver in which, for over two decades, IT &T has been a world-wide leader. products of other manufacturers, 
per INT 
ERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
180 67 Broad Street, NewYork 4, N. Y. aaa x 
4 2 , s 7 - . 
America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 






U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey 






Where do you 
keep your ‘valuables’ ? 


Ever get a valuable idea—and then lose it? 

This frantic fellow did. He made a note 
of that idea, too. Let’s see—was it on 
white or yellow paper? Or on the back of 


Dictaphone’ 


With a Dictaphone Machine by your side, 
ready to listen, every valuable thought is 
preserved. Every word is remembered— 
and later repeated—just as it is spoken! 

But the dictating machine is primarily 
there to speed all your daily work—to 
give you privacy and freedom of thought. 

The Dictaphone Method is a boon to 
your secretary, too. Posted outside your 
door, she can do other important work 
while protecting you from interruption. 

That’s why we ask you to make one last 
written notation of a valuable idea. On 
that engagement pad just write: “See local 
Dictaphone Representative first thing in 
the morning!” 


=< 
an old envelope? 
If only he could remember! . . . (correc- 
tion) . . . If only he had remembered with 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 


never forgets 


For descriptive literature write: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. K-5, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cdzecnec Dixon 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronie | 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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Special Report 


per cent. Barbed wire is up from $349, 
spool to $5.81; fence posts costing 26 cept, 
before the war are 52 cents each now: , 
tractor-drawn plow worth $120 in 1939 
costs $164 now. A farm hand working fy 
$35.80 a month and his meals in 1939 get; 
$106 a month plus his living today. Farm. 
ers who bought additional acres have paid 
more for their land. Prices of farm land 
went up 12 per cent in the last year and 
are 92 per cent above the 1939 level. Morn. 
gages on newly purchased farms in many 
cases are greater than the full market 
price of the same land a few years ago, 

Fuel prices are higher. Gasoline costs ap 
average of 21.6 cents a gallon now, com. 
pared with 19.1 cents in prewar; fuel oil js 
up about two thirds; a ton of coal has in. 
creased about 31 per cent in price, from 
$8.53 to $11.22 for soft coal. Here again, 
the record shows wages and materials wp, 
Soft-coal miners’ hourly earnings are w 
about 113 per cent and petroleum r. 
fining workers get about 49 per cent more 
than in 1939. Mining equipment and oi 
rigs cost more. 

Almost everything that people buy costs 
more to produce now than in 1939, and 
prices paid at retail counters show the ef- 
fect. Housefurnishings are up 78.5 per 
cent, so that housewives pay $117 fora 
washing machine which sold for $59 in 
prewar days; $65.10 for a rug that brought 
$31.60 before; $167 for a $65 prewar liv- 
ing-room suite. Behind the parade of high 
prices is the parade of high costs. 

High costs will come down only to the 
extent that wage costs are offset by greater 
production efficiency and lower raw-ma- 
terial prices. Material prices can fall as 
supplies increase, whereas wage rates tend 
to stay high, rather than decline. Impor- 
tance of wage costs varies from one indus. 
try to another. 

Wages represent about 40 per cent of the 
product’s value on the average in the case 
of manufactured articles. Labor costs in 
machinery equal about 61 per cent of net 
value; in transportation equipment, 65 
per cent; in forest products, 54 per cent. 
In the cases of textiles, leather products 
and iron and steel manufactures the cost 
of labor is less than 40 per cent of value. 
Food products are affected least of all by 
labor costs, which represent only about 15 
per cent of their net value. 

Prices for new cars, houses, clothes and 
other things, thus, are found to be resting 
on high costs, some of which manufactur 
ers may be unable to lower for years 
ahead. Increases in wages and material 
are only part of the higher business costs 
that are reflected in prices the consume! 
pays. Rents are higher, taxes are Up, 
freight charges are higher and going high 
er. Prices that have risen by extraordinary 
amounts since June, 1946, will decline, but 
any likely price reductions will leave the 
general price level above prewar. 
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Big-name companies in 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA... 
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this newest NEW West book tells why! 


METROPOLITAN 
AKLAND AREA 


0 
c 


ALE 


6706 
MAMEDA - ALBANY . BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT . PLEASANTON . SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 





52 PAGES OF FACTS, figures and 
photos, together with new-type air- 
plane maps, in color, clearly demon- 
strate the many advantages of serving 
the markets of the West from Metro- 
politan Oakland Area. 

After you have studied this basic 
information, if you will give us the 
necessary details — in strictest confi- 
dence—we will compile a report spe- 
cifically applied to your proposed 
western operation. 

The report... plus an on-the-ground 
survey of this most favored, fast-grow- 


ing industrial and distributing center 
. . . plus a review of our Industrial 
Survey ... 19 classifications of factors 
concerning each available site... 

All the facts will convince you, we 
believe, that the Oakland Area is The 
NATURAL Industrial Center of the 
NEW West. the best location for man- 
ufacturing for and serving the five big, 
fast-growing markets of the Eleven 
Western States. 

As the first step, write for “How to 
win the markets of the NEW West” 
today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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Output of goods continues at a record 
peacetime rate in spite of a slowup 
in some lines. 

Production for the week ended April 
26, measured on The United States 
News indicator of factory output, rose 
to 194.2 per cent of 1935-39 in the 
second straight rise. 

Durable-goods output, more and 
more, is dominating the boom. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 96.4 
per cent of capacity for the week 
‘ended April 3, compared with 95 per 
cent in the April 26 week, and a post- 
war peak of 97 in March, 1947. 

Auto output was 100,675 for the week 
ended April 26, down 4 per cent. 

Trade at retail, measured by depart- 
ment-store sales seasonally adjusted, 
fell 3 per cent on The United States 
News indicator to 280. It was the 
second straight decline, putting the 
level where it was in early March. 

Nondurable goods are not moving in 
as great volume. 

Shipments of nondurable goods by 
manufacturers fell 3 per cent in 
March, the largest dip in months. 

Production of nondurable goods, 
measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board seasonally adjusted index, fell 
in March to 175 per cent of 1935-39, 
the second straight decline. 

Textile output dropped. Cotton con- 
sumption, at 160, compared with 161 
in February, and a November peak of 
164. Woolen-yarn output has fallen 
13 per cent below September. 

Shoe output for February was 16 per 
cent below the peak of March, 1946. 

Processed fruits and vegetables in 

March were 7 per cent below a year 

earlier. 


OFFICIAL INDEXES: 


Plus end Minus— 
INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 





© 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corp. 


Source: FRB 

Other nondurable groups like chem- 
icals, petroleum, paper, have helped 
support total nondurables. 

Durable-goods volume still grows. 
Shipments in March rose 1 per cent 
to a new postwar record at 223. 

Buying power of consumers, needed 
to take the record output, is being 
squeezed less severely just now. 

Prices at wholesale fell 0.3 per cent in 
the week ended April 26 for the 
fourth straight drop. Yet they were 
still 34 per cent above a year ago, and 
90 per cent above 1939. 

Food prices, 40 per cent of the cost of 
living at retail, fell 1.2 per cent at 
wholesale for the seventh straight 
decline. This cuts the cost of liv- 
ing, which had risen on March 15 


MONTHLY 














U. S. NEWS INDICATORS - 


to a peak 57 per cent above 1939. 

Earnings of factory workers rose in 
March to new records of $1.18 an 
hour and $47.47 a week. New raises 
of 10 to 15 cents an hour are being 
absorbed by some companies without 
price increases. This is adding to 
consumer buying power, though less 
generally than if prices were cut with- 
out the rise in wages. 

Investment takes no heart from this, 

Construction-contract awards in early 
April, seasonally adjusted, were below 
the March rate. So was new con- 
struction put in place during April. © 
A cut has now been made in official 
estimates of 1947 new construction, 
reducing the total from $15,000,900,- 
000 to $12,800,000,000. 

Inventory pipe lines are about full. 

Department-store inventories, as 
shown in the chart, are equal to 2.9 
months’ sales. That compares with 
2.8 in 1935-39 and only 2.3 in 1946, 
It was exceeded only in 1942, an ab- 
normal year. 

Food wholesalers’ inventories in March 
were equal to 8.3 weeks’ sales, against 
8.2 in March of 1937-40, and only 5.5 
in October, 1946. 

Manufacturers’ inventories in March 
had the smallest monthly gain since 
October, 1946. 

Exports, however, are a bright spot. 
The March rate was $15,600,000,000, 
a peacetime record. That compares 
with $9,700,000,000 for the year 1946, 
and official estimates of $12,000,000,- 
000 for 1947. 

Output, nevertheless, is no longer 
growing in all lines, but is slipping 
here and there. The boom is more se- 
lective, and its total force is waning. 
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“What is all knowledge... but recorded experience? ”—caRLYLE 


HEALTH. strength and zest for life—of voungsters, of work- 
ers, of all of us- depend on food. Food produced ly the mil- 
lions of tons yearly. And each year our farmers have more 


efficient means to do their tremendous job. 


The modern farmer has a tractor, a truck, and uses 
specialized farm tools—all with parts made increasingly of 
alloy-toughened steels and of plastics, for sturdier, more 
efficient service. His milking machine has parts of rust- 
resistant stainless steel. Chemically fortified feeds grow 
healthier livestock. New chemical sprays protect his crops 
from insects and plant diseases. And improved fertilizers 
restore vital elements to his soil. 

From care of the life-giving soil to precious harvest. the 
farmer's means for food production are steadily improving 


... because into these means go better and better materials. 


— _ Products of Divisions and Units includeé—— 





Why some things get better all the time 





Producing better materials for the use of science and 
industry and the benefit of mankind is the work of UNION 
CARBIDE, 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of LCC now separate 
or combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the 


earth. 


Unron CARBIDE 


¢arr > vy y r 
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30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC 


NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





LINDE OXYGEN ¢ Prest-O-LiTE ACETYLENE ¢ PyYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


ACHESON ELECTRODES ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * NATIONAL CARBONS 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET 


ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








“You can’t beat Ford Trucks for economy! 
We found that out. And that goes for ruggedness and 
reliability, too!” That’s what Mr. Frank A. Gunder- 
sen, Omaha coal dealer, wrote recently. “Our °35 
Ford Truck, for instance,” he continued, “has gone 
more than 170,000 miles, hauling coal, with very 
little expense for maintenance or repairs. 


“We call Ford Trucks reliable, because we know 
when they're sent out in foul weather or fair, they'll 
always come back under their own power. We say 
Ford Trucks are rugged, because we load our trucks 
with four full tons of coal—and we never have to 
worry about breakdown or load shifting. 


“Our Ford Trucks double as switch engines, 
too! We use them to shove loaded freight cars 
around in our yard, and they do it easily. For my 
money, Ford Trucks have proved they can take it, 
and dish it out, too. And they definitely last longer. 
I’m buying more Fords!” ) Tore 
ee a” hone 
en OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE 


TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Expected action that puts 
pressure on Congress to 
approve reductions here 






Nine out of every 10 taxpayers in Can- 
ada stand to get reductions of at least 29 
per cent after July 1. This generous tax- 
ct pattern, which would make Canadian 
taxes lower than present U.S. taxes in 
me brackets, can be expected to increase 
pressure for at least the milder reductions 
now under study by the U.S. Congress. 

In Canada, the new tax program of- 
fered by Finance Minister Douglas C. Ab- 
hott would have this effect: 

lowest income groups would get the 
big break. In these brackets, the cut would 
rn as high as 54 per cent, tapering off at 
higher levels. 

Highest income groups would get re- 
ductions of only 6 or 7 per cent. 

The majority of taxpayers would get 
reductions of well over 30 per cent. 

In U. S., tax legislation now before Con- 
gress would make these changes: 

lowest income groups would get a re- 
duction of 30 per cent. 

Highest income groups would get a re- 
duction of 104% per cent. 

The majovity of taxpayers would get a 
flat cut of 20 per cent. 

Thus, the little taxpayer is promised a 
grater reduction in Canada than in U.S., 
while the big taxpayer gets a better break 
under the U.S. tax bill. Over all, since 
there are relatively few high income tax 
payers in either country, the Canadian 
tax-cut proposal is much the more gen- 
erous of the two. 

























Finance Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 





—National Film Board 
CANADA‘S ABBOTT 
. +. more pressure on U. S. Congress? 


would be better off at all levels. The ad- 
vantage of higher personal exemptions for 
families with children is wiped out by the 
fact that the deduction is only $100 for 
each child in Canada, compared with $500 
in this country. However, aside from the 
tax laws, Canadian families get a gift from 
the Government of $72 a year for each 
child. This is an important factor in lower 
brackets that does not show up in com- 
parisons of the tax burden. 

At $2,000 of net income, for example, 
a Canadian family of four pays $68 a year 


CANADIAN VS. U.S. TAX PLANS 


Proposal at Ottawa for Cuts Exceeding 30 Per Cent for Most Payers 


now in taxes, and Mr. Abbott’s proposal 
would reduce that to $36. In either case, 
the Government winds up owing this fami- 
ly money, because the Government grant 
for two children is $144. At $2,000, a U.S. 
family pays no tax. 

At $3,000, the Canadian tax of $326 
would be reduced to $230. Here the $144 
allowance for children does not wipe out 
the tax, but reduces the family’s burden 
sharply. The U.S. tax of $190 would be 
cut to $133. 

At $5,000, the present Canadian tax of 
$910 would be reduced to $630, compared 
with a present U.S. tax of $589 and a 
proposed tax of $471. 

At $10,000, the present Canadian tax 
of $2,646 would be reduced to $1,930. The 
U.S. tax, now $1,862, would be $1,489. 

At $15,000, a Canadian family now 
pays $4,862. That would be cut to $3,760. 
The U.S. tax of $3,638 would be reduced 
to $2,910. 

At $25,000, the Canadian tax now 
is $10,128, and it would be reduced to 
$8,540. The U.S. tax would drop from 
$8,521 to $6,817. 

At $50,000, a Canadian family pays 
$25,520 now, and that would be cut to 
$22,933. Here it is assumed that all over 
$30,000 is investment income, which bears 
a 4 per cent additional tax. In U.S., which 
has no extra tax on investment income, 
the tax would be cut from $24,111 to 
$19,288. 

At this income level, the gap between 
current Canadian and U.S. taxes is seen 
to be narrowing. A $50,000 Canadian fam- 
ily pays only $1,409 more than a U.S. 

family with the same income. How- 








The income tax burden for 
most taxpayers, however, if pro- 
posed reductions become law, will 
continue to be considerably heavier 
in Canada than in U.S. 

This is true despite the fact that 
Canada has a $750 personal ex- 
emption, compared with $500 in 
U.S. so that taxes of the single 
persons with lowest incomes and 
childless married couples run lower 
than in this country. Nearly all 
others nowyas they would under 
the proposed cuts, pay higher 
taxes in Canada. 

For families of four—man, wife 
and two children—Canadian_in- 
come taxes now hit considerably 
harder than U.S. taxes in all ex- 
cept a few high brackets, as the 
accompanying table shows. Under 
the proposed cuts, the U.S. family 
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CANADIAN TAXES AND OURS 


Income tax cuts now promised in Canada are 


generous in lower and middle income brackets than are 
tax cuts being considered by the U.S. Congress. 
higher brackets, the U.S. cuts would be greater. Figures 
in the table shown below, for families of four, do not 
tell the whole story, because Canadian families get a 
gift from the Government of $72 a year for each child. 


ever, if tax-cut proposals are 
adopted in both countries, the 
Canadian tax will be $3,645 more 
than the U.S. tax. 

At $100,000, the Canadian 
tax would be reduced from $61,350 
to $56,013. The U.S. tax, now 
$62,301, would be cut to $49,840. 
Here, under present rates, Canada’s 
tax is lower, but there are few 


more 


In 





7—Canadian Taxes— -—U.S. Taxes 

et Income Now Proposed Now Proposed Canadian taxpayers with so high 
2.000 § 68 36g — ig — an income. 

3.000 326 230 190 133 At $250,000, the Canadian tax 
5,000 910 630 589 471 , is $184,680. compared wit! 
10.000 2.646 1,930 1,862 1,489 See Oe eee ee 
15.000 4,862 3.760 3.638 2.910 U.S. tax of $190,475. Under the 
25.000 10,128 8.540 8,521 6.817 cuts, the Canadian tax would drop 
50.000 25,520 22.933 24.111 19,288 to $171,843, and the U.S. tax to 
100.000 61,350 56,013 62.301 49,840 $152.380 
250.000 184,680 171,843 190,475 152,380 biota eas: : 
500.000 407,096 381,758 406,600 —«- 341.300 At $500,000, Canadian rates 
000,000 852,096 801,758 838,850 728,050 are higher again. The $407,096 
000,000 4,412,096 4,161,758 4,275,000 3,822,050 Canadian tax compares with a 





$406,600 U.S. tax. The Canadian 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


(of which 700,000 are publicly offered) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
Preferred Stock —$3.50 Series 


(Without Par Velue) 


Price $102 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Dated May 1, 1947. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 




















How to 


CONTROL TRAFFIC 


in and out of 


YOUR PLANT 


Anchor Chain Link Fence and Gates will 
help you direct your flow of motor 
oe & and employees systematically. 
We'll install it where it will do the most 
good in giving you efficient control over 
production, shipping and _ receiving 
operations. An Anchor Fence also safe- 
guards outdoor storage of materials and 
supplies . . . protects your plant against 
trouble-makers. Write today for our 
illustrated catalog, describing exclusive 
features like Deep-Driven Anchors, which 
hold fence erect and in line. Address: 
Ancuor Post Fence Div., Anchor Post 
Products, Inc., 6610 Eastern Ave., Balti- 
more 24, Maryland. 


ation-wide Sales bated 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
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DIVIDEND Neo. 149 


An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 2, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 12, 1947. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


April 29, 1947 endl 
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Qinance Week 


tax would be cut to $381,758, the U.S. tar 
to $341,300. 

At $1,000,000, the Canadian tax 
would be cut from $852,096 to $801,753 
The U.S. tax would drop from $838,859 
to $728,050. 

At $5,000,000, the Canadian tar, 
now $4,412,096, would become $4,16] 158, 
The U.S. tax would be cut from $4 25, 
000 to $3,822,050. 

The U.S. family tax at nearly all jp. 
come levels is considerably lighter thap 
the Canadian tax. And if both tax-cut 
proposals are adopted, U.S. family taye 
will stay lower. 

Both countries’ taxes are in striking cop. 
trast to British income taxes, which reach 
into lower levels of income than either 
U.S. or Canadian taxes and hit much 
harder in all brackets. Furthermore, the 
sparing cuts now proposed in Britain ar 
to be more than offset by increases in other 
taxes. There are to be no increases to offset 
cuts in U.S. In Canada, no major in. 
creases are planned. 

Prospects of getting the income tax 
cuts, however, differ sharply between U.S, 
and the other countries. Canadian and 
British taxpayers can be fairly sure that 
cuts now being considered will be adopted, 
Cuts in those countries have Government 
backing. In U.S., tax cuts are backed by 
the Republican majority in Congress but 
opposed by the Democratic Administra 
tion. A veto by President Truman may yet 
block any U.S. tax reduction in 1941, 





HIGHER INTEREST 
ON TREASURY BILLS? 


Recent developments in federal finane- 
ing policy suggest that the Government 
may be getting itself in readiness to permit 
a limited rise in interest rates on short- 
term Treasury securities. Such a rise is 
not expected immediately, but some off- 
cials admit that a rate advance may be 
come necessary a few months from now 
to keep bank credit from getting out of 
hand. 

The increase, if it comes, probably will 
affect Treasury bills first. These -are 9l- 
day securities that bear three eighths of 1 
per cent interest, the lowest rate the Treas- 
ury pays on any of its securities. Later, if 
necessary to help contain inflationary pres 
sures, the Government would raise rates 
on Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
one-year obligations bearing seven eighths 
of 1 per cent interest. 

Signs that the Government may be get- 
ting its debt situation lined up so that 
a schedule could be adopted if necessary 
are seen in these developments: 

Treasury bills are beginning to figure in 
the Government’s debt-retirement pro 
gram. Since 1944, the Treasury has been 
issuing $1,300,000,000 of new bills each 
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week to replace old ones as they matured. 
But, beginning April 17, the Treasury 
started replacing only $1,100,000,000 of 
each week’s maturing bills, paying off the 
other $200,000,000 in cash. 

Thus, the Treasury is reducing the total 
ymount of bills outstanding. The smaller 
that amount, the less it would add to the 
Treasury's interest outlay to increase the 
rate on bills. 

Anew marketing method for Treasury 


all in hills has been established. Heretofore, as 
er than hills matured each week, the Treasury has 
tax-cut id off the old bills and issued new ones, 
taxes which had to be paid for with cash. Now 
they are being handled on a direct-exchange 
ng Col B asi, so that » billholder merely trades in 
: reach his maturing bills for new bills. 
| either Actually, there are few buyers now for 
 — bills except Federal Reserve Banks, which 
re, the are committed to support the interest rate 
sa by buying all the bills they are offered. 
n other The Federal Reserve System holds about 
0 offset B 315,000,000,000 of the $17,000,000,000 of 
“s bills outstanding. However, Federal Re- 
serve officials believe:that if bill rates were 
Pe b raised, they would’ be widely salable. The 
a Ue new simplified-marketing procedure then 
. and F ould become important. 
i the Excess earnings of Federal Reserve 
opted. Banks, under a new ruling, are to be re- 
niet B tumed to the U.S, Treasury. This is being 
48 k done through an interest charge on Fed- 





eral Reserve notes issued by the Reserve 
banks. The Treasury, thus, will get about 
$60,000,000 from Reserve banks in 1947, 
representing about 90 per cent of their 
earnings after dividends to member banks. 

This means that the Treasury stands to 
recapture the bulk of the money it pays 
out in interest on securities held by the 
F.R. System. As long as the Reserve banks 
continue to hold the great majority of bills 
outstanding, any increase in the bill rate 
will cost the Treasury relatively little. 

A rise in bill rates later this year, 
in view of these developments, is being 
widely predicted. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is said to be advocating a higher bill rate, 
believing this must precede any rise in 
certificate rates. And if Congress turns 
down the credit-control measures he has 
proposed, Mr. Eccles thinks an advance 
in certificate rates might become necessary 
to keep banks from starting to expand 
their credit base again by selling certifi- 
cates to the Federal Reserve System. This 
practice has been halted temporarily by the 
Treasury’s debt-retirement program, but 
it could start up again as Treasury cash 
runs low in months ahead. 





nistra- 
ay yet 
1947, 





get- 
that Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder con- 
sary J) ‘ues to resist any upturn in interest rates. 
His objective is to hold down the cost of 
e in carrying the public debt. Treasury officials 
pro- admit, however, that the time may come 
neeN when a limited rise in short-term rates will 
each unavoidable. 
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Your ashington Headquarters 







Do you need a Washington contact with a first- 
hand knowledge of current government devel- — 
opments...a contact that can greatly ease the 
“‘who, where and when to see” problem for you? 
Then call on American Security. 

We'll be glad to 
take an active role 
in speeding up.your 
affairs...over and 
above our complete 
range of banking 
and trust services. 
And if you have a 
situation calling for 
immediate action, 
don’t hesitate to tel- 
ephone us. 
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Daniel W. Bell, President ' 


Ameritan SCcurity « rust comwary 


Washington, D. C. 





Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 

































This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 







$100,000,000 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 2%% Series B 


Dated April 1, 1947 Due April 1, 1977 











Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York, N. Y. 










Price 101.05% and Accrued Interest 






Copies af the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 













MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 






BLYTH&CO.,INC. EASTMAN, DILLON& CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 






GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 






Incorporated 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 





UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE,WELD&CO. CLARK, DODGE& CO. 






DREXEL & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F. S. MOSELEY & CO. 
May 1, 1947. 
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ABOUT NEW RULES FOR PORTAL PAY 


A change in the rules that govern hours 
of work and conditions of overtime pay is 
approved by Congress. These changes, af- 
fecting employers and employes both, are 
likely to be accepted by the President. If 

* vetoed, there is a strong possibility that 
Congress will override the veto. 

Changes affect the meaning of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, which controls wages, overtime pay 
and conditions of employment on Govern- 
ment contracts, and the Bacon-Davis Act, 
which governs wage rates for workers em- 
ployed by contractors on public buildings. 
Most of the changes approved by Congress 
are favorable to the viewpoint of employ- 
ers, although they fall short of what some 
employers asked of Congress. 

Portal-to-portal-pay suits by unions gave 
rise to the new legislation. Portal-to-portal 
agreements still can be negotiated between 
unions and employers, but this is not a 
requirement. What has been done by Con- 
gress is to clarify some points, to limit the 
jurisdiction of the courts, and to define in 
more detail the liabilities on employers. 


Is the work week defined by Con- 
gress? 

No, not specifically. What the portal-to- 
portal bill does is to set up a general over- 
all standard to apply for all past and future 
claims under the three acts. This standard, 
by which such claims are to be measured, 
is what is covered by contract, custom or 
practice. These three will determine what 
are working time and overtime for which 
employers must pay. 


Who determines the basic work week 
then? 

In many cases, this will be decided by em- 
ployers and unions in determining what ac- 
tivities are to be included in working time. 
This becomes an important issue for col- 
lective bargaining. Individual agreements 
that are reached will be the guide for in- 
dividual plants and establishments. But, in 
the absence of a contract agreement, the 
prevailing custom or practice will be the 
determining factor. 


When does overtime start? 

After 40 hours of work. In the future, if 
this bill becomes law, employers will be 
relieved of liability for paying employes 
for time spent walking or traveling to and 
from their places of work either before or 
after their regular work day, unless this is 
called for by contract, custom or prac- 
tice. The same applies for time spent in 
washing up, changing clothes or otherwise 
getting ready to go to work or to go home. 


Suppose, for example, a contract or a 
custom calls for payment only for time 


56 


spent in a plant between the morning 
whistle and the evening whistle. Then the 
employer would not have to pay his work- 
ers for the part of the day that they are 
in the plant before the morning whistle or 
after the evening whistle has blown. And 
overtime would start with the blowing of 
the evening whistle at the end of the regu- 
lar day shift. 


What about past claims? 

Here, again, it is contract, custom or prac- 
tice that determines the time an employer 
is required to pay for. Activities do not 
have to be paid for outside of regular work 


hours, unless this is customary or required - 


by contract. This proposed change in the 
law would automatically wipe out many 
of the portal-to-portal pay claims of the 
past involving walking time and make- 
ready time. 


Can claims be compromised? 

Claims existing when the bill becomes law, 
if it is not vetoed, can be compromised 
when there is a genuine dispute over the 
amount payable by employers. This was 
not possible under previous application of 
the law. A condition is, however, that a 
settlement cannot be based upon less than 
the legal minimum wage or overtime rates. 
Where a worker makes a compromise, and 
waives his rights to claims for damages 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, he 
can take no further legal action. Hereto- 
fore, such waivers were not binding on 
employes. 


Can future claims be compromised? 
No rule is laid down for compromises or 
waivers on future claims. The courts prob- 
ably will have to decide if they are bind- 
ing on employes. 


How are the courts restricted? 

The bill says that the courts will not have 
jurisdiction to require employers to pay 
minimum wages or overtime for past ac- 
tivities where such payments were not 
called for by contract, custom or practice. 
This limits the powers of the courts in 
such cases. It does not, however, affect 
earlier court judgments that have become 


final. 


Is the time for filing suits shortened? 
Yes. A two-year limit is put on the time 
for filing all suits in the future, regardless 
of the statutes of limitation in individual 
States. The two-year limit also applies for 
suits involving past wages and overtime, 
except that State limitations apply if they 
are shorter. In some States, where past 
claims are filed within four months, they 
can cover a period of more than two 
years. 


Is an employer still liable if he oc, 
in good faith? 

Not always. Here an entirely new interpre. 
tation is written into wage-hour law, An 
employer is not liable for damages » 
criminal penalty if he can prove that hp 
has acted in the past in conformity with 
or in reliance upon, administrative rulings 
or interpretations of wage-hour laws 
whether written or unwritten. Heretofor 
this defense was -not possible. The ‘+ 
terpretations or rulings, however, muy 
have been issued by an agency itself, an 
not merely by a representative of th 
agency. 


The good-faith rule also applies for an em. 
ployer in future claims. But in these cases 
the regulations or interpretations must lk 
in written form. In claims under the Pai 
Labor Standards Act, the regulations 
rulings relied upon must have been issued 
by the Wage-Hour Administrator, Po 
claims under the Walsh-Healey Act and 
Bacon-Davis Act, they must have com 
from the Secretary of Labor. 


Must employers still pay double 
damages for violations? 

Under certain conditions, the courts eu 
waive double damages in cases of vio 
tions, under changes approved by Co- 
gress. Heretofore, the courts had no choice 
but to impose so-called “liquidated” dan. 
ages where violation of the Fair Labo 
Standards Act was shown. This meant 
twice the amount that was owed to em- 
ployes for working overtime. Congress has 
voted to let the courts omit part or all of 
this double payment, if an employer shows 
that he had reasonable ground for think 
ing that he was not violating the law. 


Can unions still bririg mass suits for 
members? 

Future activities of unions in this direction 
are restricted. Under the bill, an employe 
no longer could designate an-agent or rep- 
resentative to sue on behalf of himself and 
others similarly situated. Collective suits 
still will be possible, but no employe cal 
be a party to a suit without giving his 
consent in writing. Suits already pending 
are not affected. 


These are the major changes in wage-how 
laws approved by Congress, which will be 
come law unless killed by a veto. The 
changes are expected by both employers 
and unions to open new areas of dispute, 
and some union leaders fear a genetil 
breakdown in enforcement of these laws. I 
generally is conceded that the courts, it 
cluding the Supreme Court, will have 
make final interpretation of how some of 
the changes will apply. 
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r think. Prior to installing a Ditto One-Writing Order and 
=: Invoice Plan, Merriman Bros., Inc., of Boston was faced 
with a critical back-order problem. Errors were numer- 


vits for 
ous. Costly re-writings, often as many as 10 to 15 on back 


lirection orders, impeded the efficiency of three departments . . ; 
employ \») ordering, shipping and billing. Since installing Ditto, all 
lt ed writings have been reduced to one; the activities of the 


ve a three departments have been integrated and coordinated. 

oye call Ditto’s flexibility makes it equally effective as the One- 

ring his Writing answer to Payroll and Purchasing Problems; . 

pending Write for convincing proof of how Ditto can help you; 
Ask for Case History No. 4403. 





or DITTO, INC., 681 South Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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NEWS ONE-WRITING BUSINESS SYSTEMS 





In 1944, the Pepperell Manufacturing Company 
bought a National Payroll Machine for its Fall 
River Plant. This machine gives a receipt with each 
pay envelope, listing the deductions for taxes, 
social security, savings bonds, etc. It also lists total 
earnings for the year to.date, total income tax paid, 
and current total of savings for next bond. 

After installing the National, there was no trouble 
keeping deductions straight, and employees were 
pleased by its clear figures which made plain the 
running total of bond, and other, deductions. 

The management was pleased by saving two days’ 
payroll time each week. And the girls operating the 
machine, liked it immediately. 

On the basis of its performance at Fall River, the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company installed another 
National Payroll Machine in its Opelika Plant 
(about 1,000 employees), and two in its Lindale 
Plant (about 3,500 employees). These, too, have 
given excellent service. 

Consult your local National representative, ot 
write to The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


Making business 
; easier for the 
ee American 
_ CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES : 
"ACCOUNTING MACHINES businessman. 


*So flexible is the National Payroll Machine that the Fall River 
payroll is now paid in cash, although formerly by check. When not 
running payroll, it is used to figure labor distribution costs, direct and 
indirect, for the entire plant. 





Trend of p Mea. Business 








24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A really sour situation appears to be developing in new construction. 

New contract awards were down in April, sharply, compared with 1946. 

New construction actually put in place was lower than expected, too. 
Residential building is tending to drop sharply below anticipations, with 
contract awards indicating that the trend may be down into the summer. Volume 
of nonresidential construction is holding better, but tending to sag. 

High cost of building is nipping this postwar boom in the bud. 











Coal is another very uncertain factor in the general outlook. 

A coal strike is heading up for July 1, a strike tgat can be reflected 
quickly in steel output, in other parts of the industrial machine. 

Strike in coal, if it comes, probably will be short-lived. Congress will be 
forced to enact a law providing means by which to deal with it. 

It is the uncertainty over coal that is back of continued hoarding of some 
materials. Manufacturers will want large inventories of many things so long as 
there is a chance that strikes will force cuts in output of those things, 
thereby interfering with the smooth operation of industry. 

Coal offers the last really big strike threat for 1947. 

Steel, automobiles, electrical equipment, meat packing, rubber, textiles, 
oil and others are settled or settling without big new strikes. 

Strikes very probably will not interfere seriously with production in 1947 
or in 1948. The next big strike year might be 1949, not earlier. 








At the moment, most things are churning nervously. 

Prices are bobbing ardund at what appears to be a ceiling. Many of the 
more sensitive commodities are down from their recent tops. 

Trade is hectic. ‘Automobiles still sell like hot cakes. Yet some kinds of 
clothing move slowly. It is taking clearance sales to move some goods. 

Production is booming. There are downturns in some textiles, shoes, cloth- 
ing and beverages, but output of most goods is holding very high. 

Exports are unprecedented. U.S. is selling abroad at a rate of above $15,- 
000,000,000 a year, or nearly $6,000,000,000 above a year ago. Goods are being 
sold. at a rate about equal to the rate they were given away during war. That 
can't go on much longer, though, at this rate, because U.S. purchases from other 
countries are at a rate of only about half of sales. 

Surface appearances, except in construction, are thost of boom. Under the 
surface, however, there are signs that the boom is wearing down gradually. 


Wage raises now being given will add about $5 a week to many pay checks. 

Wages aren't all being raised that amount, however. Maybe 2,000,000 out of 
42,000,000 working in establishments will get raises at this time. Others will 
get raises as the year wears on, but not everybody. 

Prices usually will not rise in the wake of this year's wage raises. 
Profits, as a result, often are due for some squeeze. Only way for the 
level of profits not to be affected would be for (1) volume to rise sharply; (2) 
labor efficiency to rise to offset the effect of the wage rise. Neither of those 

developments is immediately in sight. 

What really is happening is that major industries are giving workers a 
Slice out of profits. Organized workers are getting the slice in pay checks. 
Unorganized workers and the public, generally, are left out, usually paying the 
Same price for thé product, or a higher price, and not sharing in higher pay. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Price reduction, not wage increase, would have had more general effect. 
‘ Higher wages just mean more rigid prices, less leeway for adjustment in 
ease that business activity slows and lower prices are needed to bring out an in- 
ereased demand. Unemployed, in the end, may pay for the latest wage rise. 








Effect of wage increases will vary industry by industry. 

In machinery, direct wage costs are about 60 per cent of value of product. 
A 15-cent wage rise is equivalent to about 7.3 per cent of 1946 sales and it 
could wipe out a large proportion of 1947 profits. Price rises are tending to 
follow wage rises in this field, as a result. 

In automobiles, direct wages are about as important as in machinery. A 
step-up in volume and increase in efficiency is counted on to protect profits. 

In iron and steel, direct cost of wages is about 35 per cent of value. A 
15-cent wage rise could cut profits aboyt in half, barring efficiency rise. 

In food processing, ghowever, labor costs are only 15 per cent of value. 
Food prices are unlikely to be affected materially by the new wage rises. 

In textiles and apparel, wage costs total about 37 per cent of value. In 
1937, larger companies in this field earned about 15.8 per cent on sales. A 15- 
cent wsge rise would reduce this return, on an average, to about 10 per cent. 

The point is that the effect of wage rises differs industry by industry. 
Where one industry can take an increase in its stride, another may be forced to 
raise prices or to figure ways to cut other costs. It is almost certain that, if 
volume of production starts to decline, industry will be forced to cut employ- 
ment rather drastically in order to protect profits and to reduce the level of 
prices. Wage increases seldom come out of thin air. 














As for labor legislation.....the chronology is to be about like this: 

An_act revising labor laws will be sent to Mr. Truman by Congress. 

A veto is almost certain to follow, due to labor-union objection. 

A two-thirds majority for overriding a veto is improbable in the Senate. 

Labor laws, as a result, will remain unchanged at that stage. 

But, on July 1, John L. Lewis is expected to have his miners on strike. 

Mr. Truman then would face this choice: Either let ‘John Lewis end coal 
operators fight out a strike to the finish or go to Congress for power to deal 
with the problem raised by the strike. The first alternative would be costly to 
the country and would be long drawn out. The second alternative would cause Mr. 
Truman to accept changes in labor laws that union officials might not like. 

In the end, if a coal strike develops, the President very probably will-be 
given authority to use the power of inivnction to stop the strike. That may be 
about the extent of 1947 changes in labor laws. 





Portal-pay claims are pretty well washed up by union actions. 

The portal-pay issue is narrowed by action by Congress. Odds are that Mr. 
Truman either will sign the portal-pay bill ora veto will be overridden. 

Wage-Hour Act rules for the future are altered by Congress action. 

You get the story of coming changes on page 56. 











Rent_control is to be modified importantly by Congress. 

Rent ceilings will not be raised a flat percentage amount. Rentals on new 
property, on dwellings on which building is started after a fixed time, very 
probably will be removed or given a nominal status. 

Rent is a hot political issue, however, and Congress wants to cover its po- 
litical tracks in making changes. The trend of rents is going to be upward. 


Tax reduction for U.S. individuals is helped along by Canadian plans for 
tax cutting. Canada's plan is outlined for you on page 53. 

A tax cut, if vetoed by Mr. Truman, stands a-50-50 chance of being passed 
over the veto. Taxes to come down probably on 1947 income, surely on 1948. 
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How to Burglar-Proof a Stove! 


Build a roaring fire, get your stove really hot, 
and, mister, it’s burglar-proof! Unfortunately, 
other more valuable possessions are not so 
easily safeguarded. Strong locks, fences, watch- 
dogs . . . these are all wise precautions but 
not infallible. The one sure way to protect 
yourself against theft ef money, silver, jewelry, 





furs, clothing and other possessions is through 
burglary insurance. 

Today, with crime rampant and values rising, 
you need complete sure protection against loss 
due to burglary and theft. Be sure that such 
losses will not come out of your pocket. See the 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today. 





UNITED STATES 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 

















— People of the Week 





I 


Why General MacArthur Wishes to End Military Rule in Japan: 
. .. Spirited Drive by President Aleman to Industrialize Mexico 


> General Douglas MacArthur, now 
wants to come back to the United States. 
For the last 20 months, General of the 
Army MacArthur, after winning a great 
war, has commanded the occupation of 
Japan. He also has been in charge of re- 
molding the political institutions and the 
national economy of that country. He 
thinks h'e has done about all he can. 

A new Japanese Constitution now is go- 
ing into effect. A free election has just 
been held that, to the General’s delight, 
stuck to the middle of the road and 
placed men of moderate views in the 
Government. Japan has been demilitarized, 
her Army and Navy abolished, her big war 
industries dispersed. 
~The occupation, to all outward appear- 
ances, has run as smoothly as a well-oiled 
machine. The American public, preoccu- 
pied with European difficulties, has paid 
it little attention. It is becoming evident, 
however, as General MacArthur prepares 
to withdraw, that beneath Japan’s new 
democratic surface there lies a chaotic 
economic situation. It is a situation with 
which the United States obviously will be 
concerned for years to come, and one that 
probably will prove costly to the American 
taxpayer. To look into it more closely: 

Inflation is surging through the coun- 
try. It is both the product and cause of 
many Japanese woes. 

Prices never have been brought under 
effective control. Prodded by the General 
and his aides, the Japanese Government 
established a price board that fixes official 
prices. Its ceilings left the Japanese busi- 
nessman little or no room for legal profit. 
Enforcement machinery was lacking. 

Black markets on a broad scale were the 
natural result. These markets set the ef- 
fective prices. The latter ranged upward 
to three times the prices fixed by the 
board. Prices generally are up 35 to 40 
times their prewar levels. 

Wages, consequently have been under 
terrific pressure. Efforts to stabilize or 
freeze them have been ineffective. Wage 
payments in cash were limited, a with- 
holding tax was established. In the first 
postwar year, however, cash wages in- 
creased sixfold to eightfold. Despite this 
rise,.real wages, in terms of actual pur- 
chasing power, declined. 

Currency in circulation has spiraled, 
largely as a result of deficit spending by 
the Japanese Government. 

For the current fiscal year, a budget of 
114,000,000,000 yen has been drawn up, 
with about that amount of receipts 
anticipated. General MacArthur’s advisers 
say, however, that whether the budget 
actually can be balanced depends on 
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how much additional inflation develops. 

But these are by no means all of Japan’s 
difficulties that- may be causing the Gen- 
eral to think of home. 

The food situation is critical. The 
population has been increased by nearly 
5,000,000 Japanese repatriated from Man- 
churia, China and other points. Normally, 
Japan is a food-importing country, but 
import sources on the Asiatic mainland 
have been closed off. The result of this 
combination of circumstances is that the 
food supply for the year ending next 
October is 27 per cent short of minimum 
requirements. 


Japan off from commercial contacts yi 
most nations, and, in any event, she ha 
had little to export. As economists see} 
Japan will have to be supplied with fog 
and other necessities by the United Stat 
until industry is revived to a point a 
which exports can pay for these things, 

General MacArthur, himself, says “Jap 
is still economically blockaded by th 
Allied Powers.” As long as this continue, 
he adds, “more and more will we hayety 
support” the Japanese. 

A loan to Japan is still just an ide, 
but one that is receiving increasing em. 
sideration. The General says he think 


—International. 


A TOAST TO THE GENERAL 
... his suggestions pack the force of directives 


This shortage apparently will have to be 
made up, as it was last year, by the Allied 
Powers, and principally by the U.S. 

Scarcities in many categories—cloth- 
ing, manufactured goods and the like— 
have not been alleviated by Japanese in- 
dustrial production. Production, in fact, 
is a comparatively small fraction of what 
was normal before Japanese expansion 
began. In January, 1946, it stood at 15.8 
per cent of the 1930-1934 average. By 
December, 1946, it rose to 30.7 per cent, 
and it declined slightly early this year. 

Production is impeded by lack of im- 
ported raw materials, by the fact that 
much Japanese machinery is in bad repair 
and replacement parts are difficult to ob- 
tain. The low level of production and the 
addition of repatriates to the population 
has led to extensive unemployment. 

Trade with the outside world has been 
virtually nonexistent. Bans on trade with 
the enemy, only now being lifted, have cut 


“Japan can pay back all the dollars we 
appropriate,” but also believes that, in the 
event of a loan, the United States should 
have a “first lien” on Japanese exports. 

A new phase of the occupation task, 
as the General sees the situation, must now 
be undertaken. The first phase was demil- 
tarization. That has been accomplished, to 
the point of writing into the new Japanese 
Constitution a proviso that there shall be 
no Army or Navy and no resort to wat. 

The second phase was political reorgant 
zation. The Japanese Government has beet 
established as a going concern. The peopl 
have acquiescently turned to democracy, 
and a beginning has been made in show 
ing them what it means. The new Const 
tution was written in collaboration with 
Japanese leaders and to the accompali- 
ment of much discussion. In the end, may 
of the General’s “suggestions” were %& 
cepted. 

With these phases out of the way, tht 
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NEW WORK-HORSE OF THE AAF 


Most versatile air transport ever built! 
That’s the Army’s C-97 Stratofreighter, 
team-mate of the Army’s new standard 
heavy bomber, the B-5o. It fulfills every 
military acrial supply requirement for 
capacity, range, speed and utility. 
Both these great airplanes were de- 
veloped by Boeing in co-operation with 
the AAF to make America’s peacetime 
airpower more than ever before a 
steadying force in an uneasy world. 
They are a tribute to the vision and 
the foresight of AAF personnel who 
demanded —and got — this efficient, 


economical and dependable “Army 
air team.” 

The double-deck C-97 is the only 
self-sufficient cargo transport in the air. 
It carries all facilities for loading or 
unloading — requires no special ground 
handling equipment. It is a supply 
freighter, weapons carrier, troop or hos- 
pital plane all in one! Mobile equip- 
ment can be driven up the self-con- 
tained ramp and into the airplane. 
Cargo can be loaded through three big 
cargo doors simultaneously. 

The’ Stratofreighter can carry up to 


C-97, B-50, B-29 Superfortress and B-17 Flying Fortress—all these were designed and built 


by Boeing for the defense of America in co-operation with the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


| 
A 


ACF 


137 fully equipped soldiers, or 111 hos- . 
pital cases with doctors and nurses, or 
jeeps, ambulances—even 2'2-ton 
trucks. The fully pressurized cabins 
permit high-altitude flight with com- 
plete comfort for personnel. 


High speed, ease of maintenance and 
versatility enable the C-97 to haul more 
ton-miles per month than any other 
cargo transport — at lowest direct oper- 
ating cost. It flies from the same size 
field as the B-so. And its wing, landing 
gear and 3500-h.p. engines are inter- 
changeable with the bomber’s. 


In addition, Boeing is busy building the marvelous new Stratocruisers for the world’s leading commercial airlines. 
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BACK IN BUSINESS—CLOCKS FOR EXPORT 
..- the economic blockade worries the General 


General thinks the Army can do little 
more for Japan. The third phase,. the 
economic phase, he says must be handled 
by others. 

First of all, in his opinion, it should in- 
clude the writing of a peace treaty for 
Japan. ‘That, however, involves a dead- 
lock with Russia over reparations. The 
Russians are refusing to count as repara- 
tions the machinery and other equipment 
that they moved to the Soviet Union 
from Manchuria. 

After the treaty is written, General Mac- 
Arthur proposes that administration of 
Japan be turned over to the United Na- 
tions. This raises the question of whether 
U. N., as it stands now, is capable of un- 
dertaking that task. The General replies 





that, if U. N. is to succeed, Japan offers 
it the “most favorable opportunity it has 
ever had.” He adds: “If the United Na- 
tions cannot provide these mild. controls, 
it cannot meet anything.” 

The General has chosen to approach 
virtually all Japan’s problems through the 
Japanese Government. It is typical of his 
administration that a Government agency 
administered the price controls. He and 
the Supreme Command for the Allied 
Powers have issued very few direct orders 
or directives. 

Japanese officials have hastened to carry 
out his “suggestions.” The latter have had 
all the effectiveness of orders. The old-line 
Japanese bureaucracy, like any other, 
moves slowly, however, and such things as 
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ELECTION DAY—A NEW EXPERIENCE FOR JAPAN 
... the middle road choice delighted the General 





price controls have been met by Japa, 
businessmen with blank-faced evasion, 
General MacArthur, nevertheless, js; 
tehsely popular with the Japanese peggy 
Where they had expected a conquer 
iron-fisted oppression, they have he 
treated gently and with liberality. Priyy 
rights have been respected scrupulously} 
the General and his soldiers. The Geneng 
name is spoken with reverence, obsery 
say, by the Japanese masses. 
He and Mrs. MacArthur live quietly 
the American Embassy, which escaped ty 
demolition that American bombers shy 
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ered on most of Tokyo. Their househgimddd wort 
staff combines Japanese in kimonos s to be 
Army orderlies and mess boys. The he plan. 
eral, now 67, is thinner, and the lines of jj He hor 
face are deeper than before the war, By ilities th 


he still is filled with restless energy g 
prowls the floor as he talks. To the Jy 
anese, as to the Americans, he is a remo 
lofty, inapproachable figure. The Japanes 
have seen him less frequently than th 
see their Emperor. 

Questions are raised by the Genenl 
projected return. His friends say that} 
has forsworn presidential ambitions, 
continues, however, to be a possibility uni 
the 1948 nominees are chosen. 

Some wonder, too, how he will get aloy 
with General of the Army George ( 
Marshall, Secretary of State, on que 
tions of Japan’s future. The two har 
been in disagreement many times in ther 
Army careers. Friends of General Ma 
shall have accused General MacArthuni 
his former role of Chief of Staff, of ste 
ing the former into a blind-alley assig 
ment in earlier days. 

There is small wonder, however, thi 
General MacArthur should be eager tt 
return home. He has not been in the Unite 
States for 10 years, a decade packed wil 





wearing action. His reputation as a soldie veel 
cannot be diminished. But some are thitk- ; 
ing that the explosive Japanese economify “”* inte 
situation may, before long, produce criti trade alr 
cisms of the General that would not talegm'©? °° 
his military accomplishments into account ee 
and mor 
commod: 
ENERGETIC MR. ALEMAN @ tourist t 
> Miguel Aleman is a new kind of Me-§. — 
can President. Not only is he that nation’ , er 
first civilian Chief Executive since Ill. a hi 8 
but he is a young man with a mind thor ; i ee 
oughly attuned to the machine age. fe ~y 4 
wants to pull his country out of the rutd bu _ 
an agricultural economy and make it pt ce ' 
dominantly industrial. And he took thi ” 
considerable stride in that direction in the ol cae 
course of his recent visit to Washington rita 
That visit was just a beginning. had of 
Six-year plan. President Aleman bi 000.000 
a plan for spending $600,000,000 in the ~ to 
course of six years on a diversity of pit} addition 
ects. For capital, he is looking not only l i. ny 
the Export-Import Bank, which already vs c 
is granting him credits, but also to Ses ian 
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”asion, 
_" i: for industrial development, his Gov- 
onquen Benment plans to relend a portion of Presi- 
lave beelmdel Aleman’s borrowings to private enter- 
y. Pr “Emprises in Mexico. These include electric- 
ulousty} ower and irrigation projects, natural-gas 
: Genenjimpipe lines, food-processing plants, and 
Obseryemmthers. ; bw 
“WE Seeking to modernize the many primi- 
‘ve farms in Mexico, he hopes to buy 


orld Bank, and to private American in- 
















































<a 30,000,000 worth of agricultural equip- 
vers g vafement in the United States. Some $5,000,- 
househginnne worth of American textile machinery 
onos ayiis to be installed in Mexican mills under 
The Gelgthe plan. ie . 

ines of He hopes, too, to put $75,000,000 into fa- 
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cans into vacations in Mexico. The tourist 
trade already is lucrative. It brought Mex- 
rico some $121,000,000 last year. But, with 
new roads from border points into Mexico 
and more and better hotels and other ac- 
commodations, the expectation is that 
tourist trade can be greatly increased. 
of Mea. Funds. The first difficulty, of course, 
nation's funds. Mexican balances of U.S. dol- 
-e 19iIl lars, high at the end of the war because 
nd thor: of big American purchases there, have 
dwindled from $375,000,000 to $250,000,- 
‘e ruta (0 and are still declining. With the war 
>it pe buying of the United States at an end, 
took 4 Mexico began making large purchases in 
nin th this country that have caused a heavily 
hingto unfavorable balance of trade. 
Since the war, the Export-Import Bank 
van ba 'a4 loaned the Mexican Government $68,- 
in thelgy (00,000 prior to Mr. Aleman’s visit. Of that 
of proj amount, $15,000,000 has been repaid. In 
only wi “dition, there were previous credits total- 
already @8 $30,000,000 on which Mexico had not 
to the drawn, During the visit, this credit pool 
was immediately increased by $50,000,000, 
NEWS 
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Labor 
and 
Management 
agree on 
Los Angeles 


LABOR shows that it approves Los 
Angeles by the continuing influx of 
new population to the city —a 301,000 
increase from 1940 to 1946 by official 
U.S. Census figures, and more still 
coming. 

Management shows that it approves 
Los Angeles by the capital investment 
of $155,838,492 in plant facilities an- 
nounced for this area during 1946. Of 
this amount, $67,282,006 was for 263 
new industries; $88,556,486 was for 
expansion of 389 existing plants. 

In spite of Los Angeles’ popularity it 
still has plenty of elbow room because it 
is the world’s largest city in area— 452 
sun-blessed square miles. Here you find 
decentralized industrial districts extend- 


ing from the Pacific Ocean’s edge, at 
Los Angeles Harbor, to the lofty moun- 
tains that fringe San Fernando Valley's 
broad acres. Each manufacturing center 
is within short distances of pleasant 
suburban type homes, with year ‘round 
flower and vegetable gardens. 

When you move your business to Los 
Angeles you will be going where you 
and your family will really enjoy living. 
At the same time, your move is backed 
by sound economic reasons — including 
the all-important one of employee rela- 
tions because this is where your em- 
ployees also would like to live and work. 
And this is the best place to serve the 
fast growing, high income western mar- 
ket (more than 15% of the U. S. total). 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City- Owned 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY & ZONE 
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Santa Fe 
and Air Transportation 





Santa Fe has filed applications with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to oper- 
ate as a common carrier of property 
and mail in the general territory it 
serves. The objective is fourfold: 


To meet the public demand for air 
speed where desired in the transpor- 
tation of freight and mail. 


2 To follow the practice of using the 
most efficient transportation equip- 
ment, facilities and techniques that 
are available. 


3 To contribute to the development of 
an air transport system properly 
adapted to the present and future 
needs of the domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the Postal Ser- 
vice, and of the national defense. 


@ To carry by air that portion of the 
existing mail and baggage car traffic 
of the Santa Fe Railway for which 
the Post Office Department and the 
shipping public demand air speed. 


Santa Fe, as one of the prime devel- 
opers of the West and Southwest, 
feels a natural obligation to furnish 
this territory with every facility 
possible. 


This will be recognized as in keep- 
ing with the spirit of enterprise, 
initiative and public service on 
which this couniry depends for its 
further development and prosperity. 


Santa Fe has provided a friendly 
“stand-by” service which has con- 
tributed to the financial success of 
air transport since 1928. Trucks, 
train accommodations, mail and ex- 
press car space are provided on short 
notice to aid air travelers and air 
shippers when flight is impractic- 
able. 


Santa Fe ‘Ground Facilities” 
The far-flung facilities of Santa Fe 
include: 

America’s largest fleet of diesel 
locomotives, totaling 658,760 horse- 
power. Giant diesel trucks and trail- 
ers readily available. America’s larg- 
est private communications system. 
Station, warehousing and refrigera- 
tion accommodations and handling 
devices geared to handle everything 
from a sack of mail to a planeload 
of farm machinery parts or garde- 
nias. Brains, brawn and “know- 
how” available in the Santa Fe 
“family”—68,000 strong. 


Complete Co-ordinated Service 
Shippers for many years have relied 
on Santa Fe’s service, always alert 
and ready to get the shipments 
through. And both shipper and car- 
rier agree when it comes to real co- 
operation—‘“Santa Fe goes all the 
way!” 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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with more to come later. Mexico had agh 
for additional loans of $150,000,000 4 
$175,000,000. In their entirety, these appl. 
cations are to be considered later, 

President Aleman also is asking “ty 
World Bank for more than $208,000,0q 
That institution has not yet begun 4 
make loans, but, when it does, Washing 
ton’s obviously favorable opinion of Me. 
ico as a credit risk could weigh heavily iy 
her favor. 

Alger type. The man who has sy 
lavish plans for his country is a Mexicy 
Alger-book hero. He was born in 193 
the son of a grocer who later became g 
insurrectionary general. The young Alem 
sold newspapers, distributed milk, worke 
in mines and factories. He was precocioy, 
and scholarships brought him an excelley 
education, climaxed by a law degree from 
the National Law School. 

He became wealthy as a labor lawye 
and turned to politics. He was a deputy 
senator, governor of the State of Ven 
Cruz, and, for five years, under his pred. 
ecessor Avila Camacho, was Secretary of 
the Interior, the second-most-powerful po 
sition in Mexico. He also managed Preg. 
dent Camacho’s 1940 campaign. 

He ran for President last year in what 
some observers have termed Mexico’s firt 
free election and, although his victory was 
contested, the actual figures were impr. 
sive. He defeated Ezequel Padilla, whos 
campaign included some Yankee baiting, 
by 1,786,901 to 445,357. 

Tall, youthful, athletic, quiet of dres 
and quick of speech, President Aleman is 
possessed of a nervous get-ahead spint 
that has carried him to the top. His cd- 
leagues count upon this spirit to carry the 
Mexican industrialization program through. 
It has impressed Washington officialdom. 
How far he can get with private investors, 
however, is another question. 

Private investment. The latter have 
not forgotten Mexico’s expropriation d 
foreign oil holdings. The country, hov- 
ever, has paid American investors for 
their properties. President Aleman says he 
welcomes investors who wish to come in as 
partners “in compliance with Mexican laws 
and not to exploit resources or people.” 

There are questions, too, as to his att 
tude toward labor. The unions have been 
treated delicately in Mexico in the last 
ten years. President Aleman _ has bee 
associated with them as a labor lawyer, 
with their leaders and with the previous 
prolabor Government. He is, however, pt 
marily insistent on production. That #8 
the pivot of his industrialization campaign. 
And he has warned labor that he “wil 
maintain the interests of the country above 
those of individuals or groups.” 

Private investors are watching develop 
ments, with the American Governmell 
meanwhile giving President Aleman the 
lift he seeks. 
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forror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
mt and suggestions are invited, Those 
it intended for publication, and those 
th which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Plea for Rent Increases 
Sir;—Those of us who have equities in 
iid apartment houses are only a few mil- 
jon, and our Government does not see fit 
to allow us a 10 per cent boost in rental 
income. But our taxes and valuation have 
risen to the danger point, our coal prices 
have been increased materially, and our 
maintenance costs have doubled or tripled. 
We also pay the customary high prices 
for food and clothing for ourselves and 
families. And we still have to appear at 
our banks with the interest on the unpaid 


balances of mortgages. 


Madison, Wis. 


* * * 


W. W. J. 


Fear of Labor ‘Monopoly’ 
Sir:—Unless labor unions are subjected 
to the same regulations as any other mo- 
nopoly, a dictatorship is not far over the 
horizon. This should be a major issue for 
every American capable of interpreting 


events of the past 18 months. 


R. L. Epwarps, Head, 


Department of Physics, 


Oxford, Ohio. 


* * * 


Miami University 


Injunction’s Role in Strikes 
The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should Congress authorize use 


of the injunction 


process against 


strikes that threaten the public wel- 
fare?” was received too late for the 


May 2 issue. 


In my personal opinion, the evils result- 
ing from use of the injunction before 
enactment of the Norris-La Guardia Act 
exceeded those traceable to its later un- 


availability. The suggested 


limitations 


seem altogether too indefinite to guard ef- 
fectively against a return of those old evils. 

Recognizing that organized labor has 
sometimes improperly used its immunities 
as a sword for attack rather than a shield 
of defense, I still believe Congress should 
not shift to the courts the burden and the 
blame of resolving industrial disputes, 
whose issues are so often nonjusticiable. 
Well-considered legislation aimed at at- 
taining democratic procedures within un- 
lons, adequate publicity, and legal responsi- 
bility of unions and officials, not the in- 


{ junction, is needed. 


AuBert S. ABEL, 
Professor of Law, 
West Virginia University 


Morgantown, W. Va. 
MAY 9, 1947 











Overhead costs will go under your usual 
budget when you locate in San Antonio. 


San Antonio’s mild climate — 69.1 average 


-mean temperature and 266 days of sunshine 


yearly —means better health among employees. 
Living is more pleasant and economical. Ex- 
ecutives and labor alike are more efficient. 


Building construction and maintenance, heat- 
ing, equipment ‘upkeep and other overhead 
items are unusually low. Many industries now 
use light structures and do outdoor work the 
year around. 


A large pool of skilled and semi-skilled, co- 
operative labor; natural gas at low industrial 
rates; pure water from artesian wells; near-by 
sources of raw materials; transportation facili- 
ties; a large and swiftly expanding market; 
strategic industrial sites still available — these 
and many other attractions demand serious 
consideration of San Antonio’s excellent in- 
dustrial position. 


‘Attach the coupon to your busifiess letter- 
head today and send for the book, “San 
Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry” which 
gives you more details of the splendid future 
that awaits your plant in San Antonio. 








lm, 


INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio offers full coop- 

eration and a hearty welcome 

to the following industries: 

© FOOD processing and pack- 
ing 

@ GARMENTS—ladies’, men’s, 

_Sports, infant wear, lingerie 
and others 

@ WOOL processing and knit- 
ted goods 

@ GLASS container manufac- 
turing 

@ LEATHER tanning and prod- 
ucts, including garments 

@ FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood and 
metals 


@ STEEL, metal fabrication 
@ PLASTIC fabrication 


© CERAMICS—pottery, clay 
products 


© CHEMICALS in many fields 








San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 


710 Insurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Please send the new book ‘'San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry."’ 


Name 





c y 





Pp 


Address 





City. 


Zone No........... State. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 
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Mr. Stalin‘s Hint for Loan... Federal Aid to Schools 
As G.O.P. Problem...New Pressure of Cotton Bloc 


Josef Stalin hinted very broadly to 
George C. Marshall, U.S. Secretary 
of State, that many issues in Europe 
could be settled without too much 
trouble if a dollar loan of sufficiently 
large size were made to Russia. 


xk * 


Secretary Marshall is starting to cen- 
ter his attention on U.S. relations 
with Argentina and with Latin Amer- 
ica in general. The way is expected to 
be opened in the relatively near future 
for agreements to enable Latin-Amer- 
ican nations to obtain arms from U.S. 


x xk 3F 


Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Latin-American 
affairs, is coming under a good deal of 
inside fire again. He has stood out suc- 
cessfully to date for a policy of non- 
co-operation with Argentina’s Juan 
Peron until the Argentine leader con- 
forms to U.S. terms for co-operation. 


xk *& 


Chiang Kai-shek, China’s leader, is 
making some reforms in administra- 
tion of his country and may start 
soon to get small advances from a 
$500,000,000 U.S. credit that has been 
earmarked for him. 


xk * 


Pump priming, when it comes azain, 
is to be in the form of loans abroad 
that will. enable other nations to re- 
build or to expand industries and will 
provide orders for U.S. heavy-soods 
industries that are to be affected by 
any setback in business at home. 


Hi ew 


General of the Army Douslas Mac- 
Arthur is getting increased official 
support for his view that Janan 
should be rebuilt into a self-support- 
ing nation with ties to U.S., rather 
than be allowed to drift into chaos. 


xk k 


State Secretary Marshall is deeply 
conscious of taxpayer concern with 
high costs of occupation in conquered 
countries and with continuing high 


68 


military expenses, which accounts for 
his determination to try to restore 
both Germany and Japan to a self- 
supporting basis as soon as possible. 


xk 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff rate Ger- 
many and the Middle East, including 
Turkey and Greece, as No. 1 keys to 
U.S. defense policy, with the Far 
East rating as No. 2. First call on men, 
money and materials is to be had by 
Europe and the Middle East. 


xk *& 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, and Senator Robert Taft, of 
Ohio, are tending more and more to 
square off on issues of policy. Of the 
two, Senator Taft is more skeptical of 
the results that may flow from U.S. 
leadership in world affairs. : 


Ow Se 


President Truman, by asking indus- 
try to cut prices at a time when wage 
rates are rising, expects to be able to 
convince the country that absence of 
price cutting by industry was respon- 
sible for the economic troubles now 
developing. A big game of buck pass- 
ing has started, with each side set to 
blame the other for what happens. 


x * * 


Key men of the Truman Administra- 
tion are engaged in what amounts to 
an intensive drive to induce industri- 
alists and distributors to reduce prices 
at the expense of profit margins as a 
means of stimulating a demand for 
goods that has lagged in some fields. 


CoRR 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, expects to be able to get 
through 1948 without need for a 
brand-new farm program designed to 
distribute great quantities of surplus 
commodities. World food needs are 
expected to be great next year as well 
as this year. 


xk *& 
James E. Webb, Budget Director, is 


‘starting to come under fire from Re- 





publican members of Congress, Th 
think that Mr. Webb is complig 

their problem of budget cutting] 
not insisting that agency heads qi 

by the ceilings on expenditures § 
Congress wants established. 


xk * 


Senator James Eastland, of Mi 

sippi, is taking over leadership off 
powerful cotton bloc that has be 
neglected since death of the late Se 
ator Bankhead, of Alabama. Senaj 
Eastland and his group forced { 
War and State departments into 

agreement that they would buy | 
cotton outside U.S. for use in 19 
and that before buying any outsi 
cotton in 1948 thev would get cott 
bloc approval. The ori4inal plank 
been to rebuild the German and Ja 
anese textile industries with Brazil 
cotton. ’ 


x * « 


Republican leaders in Congress are 
beginning to think that they m 
have to find enough dollars to st 
a federal subsidy for education t 
help out some States whose schodlf 
systems are in a bad way because 
inadequate financing. Mr. Trumagj 
wants a new Cabinet post for edud 
tion and welfare. . 


xk *& RE 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretaty,}} 
still is prepared to recommend a 

for any tax reduction that applies 
1947 income. Odds are growing, ho 
ever, that a veto misht be overridden 
in both houses if Republicans prove 
to a key group of Democratic Sen 
tors that they really mean businessi 
reducing expenditures. 


*.*&.* 


Phil Murray, head of CIO. is backit 
the good graces of the White Hous 
once again as a result of the sett 
ment of the wage issue in the sf 
industry that has set a pattern MM 
other settlements without strike. Jal 
L. Lewis, who once was the Wil 
House idea of a perfect labor leat 
remains at outs with Mr. Trum 
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